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SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  Bulletin  : 

. .  =  not  available  or  not  pertinent 

—  =  nil  or  negligible 

*  =  estimate  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic 

Commission  for  Europe 

•  =  revised  figure 

In  referring  to  combinations  of  years,  the  use  of  an  oblique  stroke — e.g., 
1951/52 — signifies  a  12-month  period  (say  from  1  July  1951  to  30  June  1952). 
The  use  of  a  hyphen — e.g.,  1950-52 — signifies  an  average  of  the  full  period  of 
calendar  years  covered  (including  the  end  years  indicated). 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is 
the  metric  ton.  The  definition  of  “  billion  ”  used  throughout  is  one  thousand 
millions.  Minor  discrepancies  in  totals  and  percentages  are  due  to  rounding. 
In  general,  the  data  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  are  provisional. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE 
DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1954 


The  upward  trend  in  industrial  production  which 
had  re-established  itself  in  most  western  European 
countries  during  the  course  of  1953  persisted  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1954.  In  so  far  as  the  movements 
of  the  engineering  and  textile  industries  can  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  developments  generally  in  the  two 
sectors,  the  growth  of  production  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  both  capital  and  consumer  goods. 
There  was,  however,  continued  weakness  in  the 
markets  for  both  coal  and  steel  in  Continental  western 
Europe,  although  there  has  been  some  revival  in  the 
demand  for  steel  in  more  recent  months. 

Neither  the  production  nor  the  foreign  exchange 
positions  of  western  European  countries  have  in  fact 
suffered  to  any  marked  degree  so  far  from  the  effects 
of  the  recession  in  the  United  States.  Some  part  of 
the  explanation  for  this,  generally  unexpected,  insen¬ 
sitivity  of  the  European  economy  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  in  the  relative  stability  of  United  States 
domestic  prices  and  of  world  primary  product  prices 
in  face  of  the  decline  in  activity.  This  has  helped  to 
keep  up  the  world’s  dollar  earnings  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  primary  producing  countries  ;  and  western 


Europe’s  exports  to  overseas  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were,  in  fact,  substantially 
higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  than  they  had 
been  a  year  earlier. 

Moreover,  the  relatively  comfortable  dollar  position 
which  Europe  has  maintained  has  meant  that  the 
Governments  have  not  generally  had  to  take  account 
of  the  need  to  limit  dollar  expenditure  in  deciding 
their  policies  with  regard  to  domestic  demand.  In 
many  western  European  countries  domestic  policies, 
as  evidenced  by  budgets  and  monetary  developments, 
are  at  present  moderately  expansionary. 

In  eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  reflection  of  the  decisions  to  give  some 
greater  benefits  to  consumers  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
budgets  and  in  such  data  as  are  available  on  the 
development  of  consumer  purchasing  power.  There 
is,  so  far,  little  evidence  available  on  the  speed  with 
which  supplies  of  consumer  goods  to  meet  this  higher 
demand  are  increasing,  but  it  is  clear  that  relatively 
quick  results  from  the  new  agricultural  policies 
will  be  needed  and  are  assumed  in  the  plans  of  the 
Governments. 


1.  Industrial  Production  in  Western  Europe 


The  upward  trend  in  industrial  production,  which 
re-established  itself  in  most  western  European 
countries  in  the  middle  of  1953,  and  which  continued 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  was  maintained,  and  in 
some  countries  seems  even  to  have  become  more 
pronounced,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954.  The  com¬ 
bined  index  of  industrial  production  for  western  Europe 
as  a  whole  was  some  2  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1953.  This  decline  was,  if  anything, 
smaller  than  could  have  been  expected  to  result  from 
normal  seasonal  factors. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Table  1  that  in  only  one  country, 
Yugoslavia,  was  the  decline  in  output  clearly  greater 
than  the  normal  seasonal  fall,  and  here  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  exceptionally  bad  weather  in 
the  first  months  of  the  year,  when  heavy  snowfalls 
in  Slovenia  and  Bosnia  interrupted  the  flow  of  raw 
materials  to  many  factories  and  caused  damage  to 


electric  transmission  lines.  Norway,  by  contrast,  was 
favoured  by  natural  factors  ;  the  particularly  large 
increase  in  industrial  output  reflects,  amongst  other 
things,  the  large  winter  herring  catch,  which  raised 
the  production  of  fish  oil  and  fish  meal  to  record 
levels. 

The  favourable  turn  in  world  markets  for  pulp  and 
paper  products  has  led  to  a  marked  expansion  of  these 
industries  throughout  Europe.  Finland,  Norway 
and  Sweden  have,  of  course,  benefited  most ;  in 
ail  three  countries  new  capacity  has  been  installed 
since  the  boom  of  1950  to  1951,  and  production  has 
already  regained  the  record  levels  of  that  time. 

The  marked  long-run  trend  of  expansion  in  the 
chemical  industries— stemming  from  technical  inno¬ 
vation  within  the  industries  and  from  the  growing 
demand  for  fertilizers— can  be  observed  in  virtually 
all  western  European  countries.  In  Austria,  Belgium 
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Table  1 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGES 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


{Excluding  building) 


Country 

Change  from 
fourth  quarter  1953 
to  first  quarter  1954 

Change  from 
first  quarter 
1953  to  first 
quarter  1954 

Unadjusted 
for  seasonal 
fluctuations 

Roughly 
adjusted 
for  seasonal 
fluctuations 

Austria . 

-  9 

negligible 

+  8 

Belgium . 

-  1 

negligible 

-1-  5 

Luxembourg . 

+  2 

rise 

-10 

Denmark . 

-  2 

negligible 

+  2 

Finland . 

-  4 

negligible 

-1-12' 

France . 

+  2 

rise 

-f  4 

Western  Germany  .  . 

-  6 

negligible 

-hlO 

Greece . 

-  1 

rise 

-t-36 

Italy . 

-  4 

rise 

-1-12 

Netherlands . 

-  3 

rise 

'f  8 

Norway . 

+  8 

rise 

-f  8 

Sweden 

-  3 

negligible 

-f  5 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

+  1 

negligible 

-f  7 

Yugoslavia . 

-20 

faU 

-1-  9 

Source  :  Appendix  Table  1. 


and  France,  the  increase  is  largely  in  fertilizer  produc¬ 
tion  ;  in  Italy,  in  plastics.  Oil-refining  continues  to 
expand. 

Production  of  motor  vehicles  has  recently  gathered 
new  momentum  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  leading 
elements  in  the  present  upturn  in  western  European 
industrial  production.  In  the  first  quarter,  of  1954  the 
output  of  passenger  cars  was  in  western  Germany  60  per 
cent,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  40  per  cent, 
higher  than  a  year  before.  In  France,  by  contrast, 
the  number  of  cars  produced  increased  by  only  13  per 
cent.  But  this  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of 
the  rise  in  production  of  commercial  vehicles,  which 
was  greater  in  France  than  in  the  other  three  produc¬ 
ing  countries.  The  pressure  of  home  demand  for  cars 
is  high  in  France  too,  and  there  are  long  waiting  lists 
for  cars  in  both  France  and  Italy.  In  western  Germany, 
almost  one-half  of  the  output  of  cars  continued  to  be 
exported  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  share  of  exports 
has  recently  been  declining,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
1947,  the  home  market  is  now  taking  more  than  half 
of  total  production  ;  in  Italy,  exports  still  amounted 
to  less  than  20  per  cent  of  production.  Motor-cycle 
production  continued  to  expand  more  rapidly  than 


any  other  branch  of  the  motor  industry.  With  the 
development  of  lighter  types  of  motor-cycle,  this 
means  of  transport  is  coming  within  the  reach  of 
many  workers.^  In  France,  90,000  motor-cycles 
were  produced  in  the  single  month  of  April. 

For  metal-using  industries  as  a  group,  the  upward 
trend  is  less  marked.  Production  continued  to  rise 
in  Greece,  western  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  has  recently  started  to  grow  in  Denmark,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  engineering  in¬ 
dustries  in  Austria,  Belgium  and  Sweden  remained 
rather  depressed.  Broadly  speaking,  the  development 
of  activity  in  the  metal-using  industries  and  the  textile 
industries  is  now  roughly  parallel,  in  contrast  with 
1951,  when  textile  production  was  losing  ground,  and 
with  the  latter  part  of  1952,  when  textile  activity 
began  to  recover  and  the  engineering  industries  to 
weaken.  This  alternation  of  phases  is  brought  out 
by  Chart  1.  The  chart  suggests  that,  if  anything,  the 
tide  is  now  turning  again  in  favour  of  the  metal-using 
industries.  It  is  already  evident  that  the  rapid  gains 
in  the  Belgian  textile  industry  during  recent  months 
were  only  temporary  and  represent,  therefore,  no 
significant  exception  to  the  general  picture. 

Coal  and  steel  production  rose  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  in  contrast  to  the  stability  or  declines  in  most 
countries  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Total 
output  of  crude  steel  in  the  countries  of  the  Community 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1954  was  6  per  cent  lower  than 
a  year  earlier.  The  scanty  data  available  suggest  that 
the  decline  is  largely  to  be  explained  by  a  speculative 
postponement  of  purchases  by  steel  consumers. 
However,  there  has  been  some  improvement  since 
then  in  France,  the  Saar,  western  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg,  and  the  information  available  on 
new  orders  points  to  a  revival  of  sales.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Italy,  where  new  capacity  has  been  coming 
into  operation,  output  has  been,  and  still  is,  expanding. 

Total  production  of  hard  coal  in  the  countries  of 
the  Community  was  higher  in  the  first  qtiarter  of  1954 
than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1953,  but  sales 
have  tended  to  stagnate,  and  the  accumulation  of 
stocks  at  the  pit-heads  has  continued  to  cause  some 
concern.  At  the  end  of  March,  these  stocks  amounted 
to  3.5  million  tons,  or  40  per  cent  more  than  one  year 
earlier.  The  failure  of  sales  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  industrial  production  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  relatively  mild  winter  and  the  decline 
in  steel  production.  An  additional  reason  may  per¬ 
haps  be  that  consumers  have  been  cutting  down  their 
stocks.  The  prices  ruling  within  the  Community  are 


^  This  is  not  without  importance  for  the  mobility  of  labour — for 
instance,  in  Italy  and  France. 


Chart  1 

CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION  IN  METAL-USING  AND  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  BETWEEN  1950  AND  1954 


Metal-using 


Textile 


Sources :  Tables  IV  and  VI.  For  France,  the  index  numbers  for  metal-using  industries  are  those  published  by  the  I.N.S.E.E.  and  differ  from  those  shown 
in  Table  IV. 


-  6  - 


felt  to  be  rather  high,  the  more  so  since,  with  lower 
freight  rates,  American  coal  has  become  competitive 
in  European  markets.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  coal 
consumers  have  postponed  their  purchases  in  ex¬ 


pectation  of  a  price  reduction.  Coal  prices  within  the 
Community  were  in  fact  reduced  somewhat  in  the 
spring,  but  this  does  not  seem,  so  far,  to  have  reversed 
the  bearish  attitude  of  coal  consumers. 


2.  The  Impact  of  World  Economic  Events 


The  Limited  Effects  of  the  American  Recession 

The  fairly  satisfactory  performance  of  western 
European  economies  is  in  some  contrast  to  the 
widespread  expectation  of  unfavourable  repercussions 
of  the  American  recession.  Fears  were  based  on  the 
experience  of  previous  declines  of  activity  in  the 
United  States,  including  that  of  1949,  which  had  added 
to  the  balance-of-payments  difficulties  of  European 
countries  and  helped  to  bring  on  the  currency  devalua¬ 
tions  of  that  year.  At  that  time  a  fall  of  8  per  cent  in 
industrial  production  in  the  United  States  between 
the  third  quarter  of  1948  and  the  third  quarter  of  1949 
was  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  7  per  cent  in  the 
volume  and  of  14  per  cent  in  the  value  of  its  imports. 

The  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1954  show  both 
the  industrial  production  and  the  volume  of  imports 
of  the  United  States  to  be  some  8  per  cent  below  the 
levels  of  the  first  quarter  of  1953,^  or  about  the  same 
change  in  both  as  in  the  1949  recession.  In  contrast 
to  the  development  at  that  time,  however,  the  recent 
fall  in  the  value  of  United  States  imports  has  been 
no  greater  than  that  in  the  volume,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
unusual  features  of  the  present  recession  that  it  has 
had  no  significant  effect  on  the  general  level  of  either 
domestic  or  import  prices  in  the  United  States.  As 
further  discussed  below,  this  over-all  stability  is 
compounded  of  price  falls  for  some  commodities  and 
of  price  increases  for  others,  but  in  general  prices  seem 
to  have  been  much  firr^er  than  in  previous  recessions. 
The  fact  that,  befoie  the  recession  started,  commodity 
prices  had  already  fallen  back  from  the  peaks  reached 
some  months  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea  may  have  something  to  do  with  their  greater 
strength  at  present. 

When  the  data  for  individual  commodities  figuring 
in  United  States  imports  are  examined,  significant 
differences  compared  with  the  1949  experience  are 
also  seen.  These  result  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  decline  in  United  States  production  is  more 
heavily  concentrated  in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy, 
mainly  engineering  and  textiles,  than  the  earlier  one. 
The  changes  in  domestic  production  in  these  sectors 

*  The  statistics  for  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  decline,  owing  to  delays  in  arrivals  and  in  registra¬ 
tions,  connected  with  the  dockers’  strike  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
These  factors  may  have  accounted  for  an  extra  drop  of  about 
2  per  cent  in  reported  imports. 


Table  2 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  UNITED  STATES 
PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 


From  first  qi 
to  first  qua 

Volume  of 
production 

jarter  1953 
rter  1954 

Value  of 
imports 

Metals  and  manufactures  .  . 

-16a 

-20 

Transportation  equipment*  . 

-16 

-25 

Machinery . 

-14 

-21 

Textiles . 

-\2c 

-33  d 

Rubber . 

-lie 

-44/ 

All  other  sectors . 

-  2 

-r  2 

Total  .  .  . 

-  8 

-  8 

Sources :  Survey  of  Current  Business,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce;  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Washington,  December  19S3;  and  United  States  trade  ^ 

statistics. 

a  Primary  metals  and  fabricated  metal  products. 
b  Excluding  aircraft, 
c  Textiles  and  apparel. 
d  Fibres  and  manufactures. 
t  Rubber  products. 

/  Crude  rubber. 

and  in  the  value  of  the  related  groups  of  imports  are 
shown  in  Table  2.  In  1953/54,  all  these  groups  experi¬ 
enced  percentage  declines  in  value  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  in  total  imports,  and,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Table  3,  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
decline  of  imports  than  in  1949.  The  tables  give  only 
a  partial  description,  however,  since,  in  the  absence 
of  volume  indices  for  these  particular  groups,  they 
show  only  the  value  figures  for  the  imports.  In  fact, 
although  the  declines  in  value  of  these  groups  were 
generally  similar  to  those  experienced  in  1949,*  the 
declines  in  their  volumes  were  clearly  much  greater, 
account  being  taken  of  differences  in  price  movements. 

Besides  the  concentration  of  the  declines  in  domestic 
production  in  certain  sectors,  another  important  factor 
explaining  the  larger  decline  in  volume  in  these  groups 
has  been  the  reduction  in  Government  purchases 
of  strategic  materials  for  stockpiling.  For  certain 

*  The  decline  in  the  metals  group  shown  in  Table  3  for  the  1949 
recession  tends  to  understate  the  real  one,  since  imports  of  metals 
continued  to  increase  after  the  third  quarter  of  1948,  falling 
sharply,  and  relatively  late,  in  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  1949. 
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items,  such  as  rubber  and  tin,  the  different  behaviour 
of  private  holders  of  stocks  has  had  a  compensating 
effect,  but  available  evidence  does  not  suffice  to 
show  whether  or  not  this  factor  operated  for  many 
other  commodities  on  a  significant  scale. 

Fluctuations  in  United'States  import  demand  could 
be  expected  to  affect  the  European  economy  in  two 
ways,  directly  and  through  the  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside  the  United  States.  As  far  as  the  direct 
effects  are  concerned,  the  impact  on  European  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  has  been  small,  since  exports  to  the 
United  States  account  for  no  more  than  3  to 4  percent 
of  industrial  production  in  western  Europe,  though 
certain  countries,  especially  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
and  certain  sectors  have  been  more  seriously  affected. 
Nor  did  the  falling-off  of  earnings  from  exports  to  the 
United  States  create  immediate  difficulties  through  a 
deterioration  of  the  dollar  balance  of  payments  of 
Europ)ean  countries.  There  were  several  reasons  for 
this,  apart  from  the  already-mentioned  fact  that  the 
impact  on  these  earnings  was  softened  by  the  relative 
stability  of  prices.  For  one  thing,  dollar  earnings  of 
European  countries  from  United  States  offshore  orders 
and  other  military  expenditure  abroad  have  continued 
at  a  high  level.^  Secondly,  countries  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  have  reduced  their  imports  from  the  United 
States,  apparently  not  so  much  by  a  tightening  of 
restrictions  as  in  1949,  but  rather  because  of  a 
concomitant  increase  in  supplies  available  from 
other  sources.  Thirdly,  private  capital  has  not  been 
an  aggravating  factor,  as  it  was  on  a  vast  scale  in  1949 
when  uncertainty  about  European  currencies  deepened, 
but  on  this  occasion  has  tended  to  move  out  from  the 
United  States  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  compensating 
influence. 

The  indirect  effects  of  the  United  States  recession 
via  third  countries  are  more  difficult  to  gauge,  and  in 
any  case  would  not  be  expected  to  come  into  operation 
immediately.  The  only  obvious  effect  of  this  kind  has 
been  a  fall  in  European  exports  to  Canada,  whose 
economy,  like  that  of  certain  Latin  American  countries, 
is  closely  linked  to  that  of  the  United  States,  50  per 
cent  of  Canadian  exports  going  to  that  country.  In 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  renewed  upward  trend  of  the 
European  economy,  together  with  the  maintenance 

^  Appendix  Table  XXIII  does  not  show  separately  military 
expenditure  abroad,  which  is  included  under  the  item  “  Services 
(net)”.  Such  expenditure — covering  goods  and  services  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  for  their  own  use 
abroad  and  for  transfer  to  other  countries — has  recently  developed 
as  follows  : 


Western  Europe 

All  other 

Total 

and  affiliated  areas 

countries 

world 

(Millions  of  dollars) 

1953 — First  quarter  . 

.  .  255 

292 

547 

Fourth  quarter 

.  .  387 

313 

700 

1954 — First  quarter  . 

.  .  372 

246 

618 

of  European  purchases  of  raw  materials,  has  itself 
helped  to  generate  the  purchasing  power  needed  for 
Europe’s  exports. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  the  American  recession 
on  European  and  other  countries  and  the  relative 
strength  shown  by  their  currencies  against  the  dollar, 
it  is  also  relevant  to  note  that  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  had  previously  been  running 
a  significant  surplus  in  their  accounts  with  that 
country,  including  receipts  from  military  expendi¬ 
ture  and  economic  aid.  This  meant  not  only  that 
their  reserve  position  had  been  strengthening,  but  also 
that  there  was  considerable  room  for  a  decline  in  their 
net  dollar  receipts  before  having  to  call  on  their 
accumulated  reserves.  In  fact,  through  their  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States,  other  countries  continued 
to  add  to  their  gold  and  dollar  reserves  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $2  billion  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  compared  with  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
$2^2  billion  in  the  first  half  of  1953. 

All  things  considered,  including  the  prospect  of 
some  further  increase  in  United  States  military 
expenditure  abroad,  other  countries  might  well 
continue  to  add  to  their  reserves,  even  if  there  should 
be  a  renewed  weakening  tendency  in  the  United 
States  economy  ;  but  only  on  the  condition  that  such 
a  deterioration  did  not  seriously  disturb  the  relative 
stability  of  world  commodity  prices.  Even  under  the 
latter  safeguarding  assumption,  the  direct  income 
effects  on  some  of  the  primary  producing  countries 
could  be  serious,  as  they  already  have  been  in  certain 
cases.  But  other  more  developed  countries  would, 
under  the  conditions  stated,  be  less  subject  to  balance- 
of-payments  limitations  in  carrying  out  counter¬ 
cyclical  policies  designed  to  maintain  employment 
and  incomes.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  chief  conclusion 
suggested  by  experience  so  far  is  that  there  can  be 
very  great  advantages  for  the  United  States  itself  if 
the  dollar  position  is  such  as  to  permit  production 
to  rise  in  other  countries,  with  consequent  stabilizing 
effects  on  world  prices  and  incomes,  at  times  when 
the  American  economy  is  threatened  by  recessionist 
tendencies.  Attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  question 
whether  conditions  over  the  longer  run  are  likely  to 
be  such  as  to  resemble,  in  their  aggregate  effects,  the 
particular  combination  of  circumstances  which  have 
made  for  relative  dollar  ease  at  present. 

Prices  of  Primary  Products 

Though  the  striking  firmness  of  commodity  prices 
in  the  period  under  review  is  closely  related  to  the 
limited  effects  of  the  United  States  recession  on  the 
European  economy,  price  movements  have  also  been 
influenced  by  several  special  factors. 


Briefly,  the  movements  of  the  different  classes  of 
commodity  have  been  as  follows  :  metals  were  cheaper 
in  March  of  this  year  than  a  year  before,  but  were 
dearer  than  in  December  and  were  continuing  to 
mount ;  in  foodstuff's,  the  violent  increases  in  cocoa, 
coffee  ^  and  tea  prices  outweighed  the  weaknesses  in 
wheat  and  edible  oils  ;  textile  fibres  were  only  slightly 
dearer  than  a  year  earlier,  in  spite  of  a  sharp  rise  in 
prices  of  cotton  early  in  1954  ;  rubber  prices  were 
recovering,  but  were  still  below  the  level  of  March 
1953,  and  timber  prices  were  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  In  most  cases,  the  March  prices  represented 
a  recovery  after  a  general  decline  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1953. 

Some  of  these  recent  upward  movements  appear 
to  reflect  the  facts  that  there  was  no  very  great  accu¬ 
mulation  of  stocks  by  consumers  in  1953  and  that  cur¬ 
rent  consumption  forecasts  for  many  commodities  are 
high.  For  some  commodities,  and  particularly  the 

1  The  rise  in  coffee  prices  has  also  played  an  important  part 
in  reducing  the  effects  of  the  United  States  recession  on  total 
imports.  Although  the  peak  coffee  prices  were  not  reflected  in 
the  United  States  import  unit-value  index  for  the  first  quarter, 
the  rise  in  import  prices  alone  meant  an  increase  of  $33  million 
in  the  value  of  coffee  imports  between  the  first  quarters  of  1953 
and  1954,  while  the  volume  imported  also  increased. 


beverages  mentioned  above,  an  increased  world 
demand  has  coincided  with  a  decline  in  production 
due  to  unfavourable  natural  conditions.  In  other  cases 
prices  were  kept  firm  by  the  action  of  major  sellers 
in  reducing  output  or  market  supplies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Chilean  copper  producers,  the  major  Wheat 
Agreement  exporters,  and  the  United  States  for 
cotton  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Speculative  factors  have  also  been  at  work.  The 
uncertainties  of  the  Asian  political  situation  must 
have  influenced  the  recoveries  in  tin  and  rubber,  and 
the  announcement  of  renewed  stockpiling  by  the 
United  States  Government  may  also  have  had  an  effect, 
at  least  until  it  became  clear  that  the  new  programme 
would  benefit  domestic  rather  than  overseas  producers 
and  would  be  spread  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

The  increase  in  the  income  of  primary  producing 
countries  resulting  from  these  upward  movements 
can  be  regarded  as  beneficial  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  European  economy,  since  the  improvement 
in  its  terms  of  trade  had  almost  reached  the  point 
at  which  adverse  effects  on  the  volume  of  exports  to 
overseas  markets  could  be  feared. 


3.  Trade  of  Western  Europe 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1954,  the  volume  of  western 
Europe’s  exports  was  somewhat  lower  than  the 
exceptionally  high  level  reached  in  the  previous 
quarter.  At  the  same  time,  imports  were  rather 
constant,  and  even  increased  for  some  countries ;  and 
the  result,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  continuation  of 
the  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade,  was  some 
deterioration  of  trade  balances  by  comparison  with 
the  preceding  quarter.^ 

The  declines  in  exports  were,  however,  no  greater 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  ordinary  seasonal 
movement.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  first  two  columns 
of  Table  5  that  the  volume  of  exports  continued,  as 
in  the  two  preceding  quarters,  to  show  an  annual  rate 
of  increase  which  varied  between  10  and  15  per  cent 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy,  and  was 
as  high  as  25  to  30  per  cent  in  western  Germany, 
Austria  and  the  Netherlands.  In  the  latter  country, 
however,  imports  also  continued  at  a  high  level, 
because  of  the  need  to  replenish  stocks  of  materials, 
and  its  trade  deficit  was  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
quarters.  In  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  exports  was  more  modest,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quarters,  though  for  these  countries  the  figures 


for  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  are  of  limited  signifi¬ 
cance  owing  to  heavy  and  somewhat  irregular  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  export  shipments.  Only  in  Switzerland 
was  there  a  decline  in  exports,  whether  the  comparison 
is  with  the  immediately  preceding  quarters  or  with 
those  of  a  year  earlier,  this  country  being,  together  with 
Belgium,  more  affected  than  most  countries  by  the 
decline  in  United  States  imports.  The  seasonal  drop 
in  Turkish  tobacco  exports  was  more  marked  than 
usual,  but  wheat  exports  were  fairly  well  maintained. 
Turkish  imports,  particularly  of  machinery,  were  also 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  quarter.  It  seems  that  the 
import  restrictions  imposed  in  the  middle  of  1953 
have  now  taken  fuller  effect. 

Western  Germany’s  export  trade  continued  to  be 
particularly  buoyant,  and  a  new  record  was  set  in  the 
month  of  March.®  However,  payments  difficulties  of 
the  kind  experienced  in  trade  with  Brazil  last  year 
now  began  to  emerge  in  trade  with  Turkey,  and  are 
likely  to  have  checked  the  increase  in  exports  to  that 
country  subsequently.* 

*  The  published  figure  for  December  1953  was  slightly  higher, 
but  this  includes  a  large  annual  statistical  adjustment. 

*  In  May  1954,  an  agreement  was  reached  for  settlement  of 
the  arrears  in  payments  by  Turkey  to  western  Germany. 


^  See  the  last  column  of  Table  5. 
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Table  5 

CHANGES  IN  VOLUME,  UNIT  VALUE,  VALUE  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 
OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Index  numbers  and  millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Volume 

Unit  value 

Current  value  I 

Trade  balance 
(millions 
of  dollars) 
f.o.b. 

Preceding  quarter 

=  100 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports  i 

Imports 

Terms 

Exports  ofjradeo 

Imports 

Exports 

United  Kingdom  . 

1953-III 

120 

113 

96 

1 

101 

99 

101 

1 

99 

95 

101 

-299 

IV 

115 

111 

102 

109 

99 

99 

98  i 

101 

109 

-155 

1954-  I 

107 

no 

99 

98 

98 

100 

100 

99 

97 

-179 

France  . 

1953-III 

104 

102 

87 

84 

101 

98 

103  ! 

89 

82 

-  2 

IV 

103 

no 

107 

130 

98 

97 

100  1 

104 

127 

+  190 

1954-  I 

103 

113 

no 

98 

102 

99 

102  I 

111 

97 

+  57 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

1953-III 

127 

120 

106 

120 

98 

88 

111  1 

105 

107 

-  26 

IV 

129 

131 

113 

109 

97 

101 

96  1 

109 

no 

-  21 

1954-  I 

127 

126 

104 

96  j 

98 

101 

96  1 

1 

101 

97 

-  39 

Bc'gium-Luxembourg 

1953-III 

107 

111 

104 

98 

99 

99 

100  ! 

103 

97 

-  12 

IV 

99 

109 

107 

109 

97 

98 

99 

106 

no 

+  11 

1954-  I 

129 

125 

115 

109 

100 

97 

103  1 

97 

89 

-  34 

Switzerland  .... 

1953-III 

111 

115 

100 

105 

98 

100 

1 

98 

98 

104 

+  31 

IV 

115 

103 

111 

108 

100 

100 

100 

114 

111 

+  28 

1954-  I 

114 

98 

94 

85 

101 

102 

99 

1 

92 

85 

-i-  3 

Italy . 

1953-III 

104 

123 

90 

108 

98 

96 

104 

89 

102 

-144 

IV 

119 

121 

116 

109 

96 

98 

90 

113 

119 

-142 

1954-  I 

104 

91 

-198 

Turkey  . 

1953-III 

92 

115 

103 

67 

106 

104 

99 

107 

70 

-  57 

IV 

107 

107 

121 

187 

93 

104 

99 

112 

177 

-  19 

1954-  I 

103 

104 

74 

87 

112 

100 

112  1 

75 

73 

—  17 

Denmark  .... 

1953-III 

122 

105 

111 

102 

98 

98 

100 

109 

100 

-  24 

IV 

116 

120 

no 

115 

98 

103 

96 

1  109 

118 

-  7 

1954-  I 

1  96 

1 

91 

-  19 

Sweden . 

1953-III 

98 

120 

95 

108 

98 

98 

100 

93 

106 

+  44 

IV 

110 

106 

120 

no 

99 

99 

99 

118 

no 

+  18 

1954-  I 

113 

107 

94 

76 

101 

101 

101 

95 

77 

-  60 

Norway . 

1953-III 

108 

112 

90 

106 

95 

99 

96 

88 

105 

-  59 

IV 

107 

104 

124 

no 

103 

99 

103 

126 

108 

-  97 

1954-  I 

104 

111 

98 

102 

97 

101 

97 

97 

101 

-  88 

Finland . 

1953-III 

74 

102 

90 

114 

100 

111 

90 

90 

125 

+  51 

IV 

106 

93 

114 

104 

96 

90 

106 

112 

99 

+  35 

1954-  I 

110 

108 

87 

73 

105 

91 

116 

1  97 

69 

-  12 

Western  Germany  . 

1953-III 

117 

116 

104 

103 

1  98 

98 

99 

102 

101 

+238 

IV 

107 

127 

118 

121 

98 

99 

99 

116 

120 

+  318 

1954-  I 

119 

130 

93 

91 

99 

99 

99 

92 

91 

+280 

Austria* . 

1953-III 

87 

149 

84 

116 

102 

102 

100 

80 

no 

+  30 

IV 

113 

127 

121 

111 

100 

97 

103 

122 

107 

+  15 

1954-  I 

110 

129 

100 

97 

98 

96 

102 

98 

92 

+  7 

Sources;  Calculated  from  Appendix  Tables  XXV,  XXVII  and  XXIX. 
a  Ratio  of  import  unit  value  index  to  export  unit  value  index.  An  increase  in  the  index  indicates  a  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade. 
b  Unit  value  indices  are  given  in  terms  of  dollars. 


The  recent  movements  m  the  terms  of  trade,  and 
in  import  and  export  prices  separately,  were  all  small. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  slight  improvement, 
but  this  is  unlikely  to  have  been  maintained  after  the 
first  quarter,  when  the  rise  in  prices  of  several  raw 
materials  began  to  affect  the  unit  values  of  imports 
arriving. 

Trade  by  Regions 

The  distribution  of  western  European  exports  by 
main  destinations  can  be  seen  in  Table  6,  where 
comparison  with  the  quarterly  averages  of  each  of  the 
two  preceding  half-years  enables  the  recent  trend  in 
exports  to  be  seen,  undisturbed  by  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions.^ 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  western  Europe’s 
exports  were,  on  the  whole,  small.  The  main  change 
was  a  decline  in  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  balanced  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
exports  to  other  overseas  areas.  This  change  can  be  seen 
in  the  export  figures  of  most  countries  individually, 
although  western  Germany  did  better  than  other 
countries  in  both  areas.  The  gains  in  European 
exports  were  particularly  marked  in  the  sterling  area 
and  in  Latin  America. 

It  can  also  be  seen  from  the  table  that  United  States 
exports  to  overseas  countries  declined— even  apart 
from  the  especially  marked  drop  in  exports  to  Canada. 
The  share  of  western  Europe  in  total  imports  into  what 
is,  roughly,  the  less  developed  primary  producing  part 
of  the  world  has  increased— particularly  that  of  western 
Germany.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
figures  for  exports  to  overseas  countries  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada  : 

First  half  Second  half  First  quarter 
1953  1953  1954 

(Millions  of  current  dollars ;  quarterly  rates) 

Exports  from 


Western  Europe  "... 

2  245 

2463 

2  567 

United  States . 

1  396 

1  464 

I  354 

Total  .  .  . 

3  641 

3  927 

3  921 

Share  of  western  Europe  « 

(per  cent) . 

61.6 

62.7 

65.5 

Share  of  western  Germany 

(per  cent) . 

6.5 

8.2 

8.4 

o  Excluding  Finland  and  Sweden. 


Intra-European  Trade 

The  high  level  of  trade  within  western  Europe 
which  was  noted  in  the  previous  Bulletin  was  fully 

*  Only  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  show  marked  and  compen¬ 
sating  seasonal  deviations.  Hence  the  first  quarter  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  or  either  half  of  the  year.  Sweden  and 
Finland  are  exceptional  in  this  respect,  b^ause  of  climatic 
factors  and  the  high  proportion  of  primary  products  in  their 
exports.  For  this  reason  they  are  excluded  from  Table  6. 


maintained  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954,  and  its  distri¬ 
bution  underwent  no  major  changes.  Among  the 
few  movements  worth  mentioning  were  an  increase 
in  French  trade  with  a  number  of  western  European 
countries,  almost  equally  large  for  exports  and  for 
imports,  and  a  decline  in  Belgian  exports,  falling 
mainly  on  steel  deliveries  to  western  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  on  textiles.  Finally,  western  German  imports 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  declined  further  from 
an  already  remarkably  low  level. 

The  quarter  brought  little  easing  in  the  problems 
of  the  European  Payments  Union,  save  that  the  Belgian 
surplus  and  the  debtor  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  both  reduced  slightly.  The  major  bulge  in  what 
was  designed  as  a  revolving  system  is  still  the  German 
surplus.  In  the  single  year  ending  30  May  1954,  it 
increased  by  $539  million — i.e.,  by  more  than  the  whole 
amount  originally  established  as  the  German  quota. 
The  corresponding  increase  in  the  deficits  of  other 
countries  is  not  so  highly  concentrated,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  out  of  the  fourteen  member  countries  with 
an  effective  quota,*^  four  have  exceeded  the  quota  as 
creditors  and  three  as  debtors,  and  one  more  is  in 
the  last  tranche  before  reaching  it. 

This  polarization  of  member  countries  into  extreme 
debtors  and  extreme  creditors,  with  no  prospect  of  a 
drastic  reversal  of  the  trend,  meant  that  at  the  talks 
held  recently  to  consider  the  renewal  of  the  agreement, 
there  was  a  more  than  usually  wide  divergence  of 
views.  In  the  end,  the  agreement  was  renewed,  on  the 
understanding  that  a  large  part  of  the  outstanding  debts 
would  be  paid  in  gold,  or  funded  and  repaid  in  instal¬ 
ments.  This  entailed  a  series  of  bilateral  negotiations,® 
which  are  likely  to  end  in  the  repayment,  over  a 
period  of  years,  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
debts  outstanding  to  the  Union.  In  addition,  a  further 
amount  will  be  made  available  out  of  the  Union’s 
convertible  assets  for  payment  to  creditor  countries. 
In  return,  these  countries  will  extend  further  credits 
to  the  Union,  while  the  debtors,  notably  Italy,  will 
have  their  credit  facilities  increased.  All  future 
balances  will  be  settled  half  in  gold  and  half  in 
credit. 

The  declared  intentions  of  certain  countries  to  restore 
some  form  of  convertibility  also  cast  a  shadow  over 
talks  about  the  future  of  the  Union,  which  must 
either  break  up  or  change  radically  in  form  if  con¬ 
vertibility  comes.  The  possible  form  and  consequences 
of  such  moves  were  left  for  later  discussion. 

*  The  debtor  quota  of  Greece  is  frozen  at  zero. 

*  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  repayment  of  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  debt,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom’s 
and  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  French  one. 
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Excluding  special  categories.  d  Including  eastern  Germany. 


Some  further  minor  movements  towards  converti¬ 
bility  were  made  during  recent  months.  The  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  exchange  controls  and  the  reopening  of 
commodity  markets  advanced  further.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  extended  the  scope  of  transferable 
sterling  to  cover  almost  all  the  non-dollar,  non- 


4.  Internal  Policies 

Money  Markets 

As  a  result  of  the  developments  described  in  the 
preceding  section,  western  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to 
show  very  substantial  surpluses  in  their  balances  of 
payments  on  current  account.  The  balance  of  Austria 
is  also  persistently  favourable,  and  that  of  France 
has  been  recovering  since  the  end  of  1953.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  balance  of  Norway  continues  to  be 
unfavourable,  and  that  of  Denmark  has  of  late 
deteriorated. 

In  certain  cases,  the  strengthening  of  currencies  as  a 
result  of  favourable  balances  has  in  its  turn  contributed 
to  attract  capital  funds  from  abroad,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  a  cumulative  process  in  the  growth  of  foreign 
reserves.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  substantial 
inflow  of  short-term  funds,  especially  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  western  Germany,^  and  a  repatriation 
of  capital  into  France.  These  movements  are  not 
surprising.  The  growing  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
currencies  and  the  more  liberal  foreign  exchange 
policy  in  those  countries  with  favourable  balances 
and  increasing  reserves  are  likely  to  have  lessened  the 
fears  which  have  previously  affected  the  flow  of 
international  capital.  The  movement  of  the  latter  is 
likely,  therefore,  to  have  become  again  more  responsive 
to  differences  in  short-term  interest  rates,  which 
remain  very  considerable  as  between,  say,  western 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  addition,  foreign¬ 
ers  have  needed  to  move  capital  to  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  especially  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  build 

'  Intra-European  transfers  of  funds  are  difficult  to  trace 
statistically,  except  for  E.P.U.  balances.  The  following  figures 
on  the  movement  of  American  funds  in  and  out  of  European 
countries  may  at  least  provide  an  indication  of  recent  trends. 

Changes  in  United  States  Short-term  Claims 
on  European  Countries 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Total  Europe  .  .  . 

First  half 
1953 

-49.2 

Second  half 
1953 

-1-72.9 

January-February 

1954 

-1-  5.3 

of  which  : 

United  Kingdom  . 

-  1.6 

-1-41.8 

-10.6 

Germany  .... 

-1-  4.1 

-  0.4 

-1-13.1 

Sources:  United  States  Treasury  Bulletin  and  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 


Sterling  area  countries  and  has  reopened  the  London 
gold  market  with  great  success,  while  to  the  list  of 
commodity  markets  reopened  have  been  added  the 
Liverpool  cotton  futures  market  and  the  Amsterdam 
cocoa  market.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Le 
Havre  coffee  market  would  reopen  on  1  July. 


IN  Western  Europe 

up  working  balances  for  operations  in  the  newly 
restored  gold  and  commodity  markets. 

The  combined  effect  on  reserves  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  of  current  balances  and  capital  movements  can 
be  seen  in  Table  7.  The  relative  position  of  individual 
countries  roughly  corresponds  to  their  position  as 
concerns  their  balances  of  payments  on  current 
account.  Only  in  Switzerland  is  the  increase  in 
reserves  much  less  than  would  correspond  to  its 
favourable  current  balance,  owing  to  the  large-scale 
foreign  lending  by  this  country.  These  increases  in 
reserves  help  to  explain  the  principal  event  in  monetary 
policy  in  recent  months— the  new  lowering  of  bank 
rates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  western  Germany  and 
Austria. 


Table  7 


CHANGES  IN  NET  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
POSITION  OF  SELECH'ED  COUNTRIES 

Quarterly  rates  in  millions  of  dollars 


Country 

1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

quarter 

Austria  .... 

i 

-1-  38 

-b  17 

-b  65 

-b  20 

Belgium  .... 

-f  59 

-  48 

-  29 

-b  35 

+  3 

Denmark  .  .  . 

-1-  1 

-b  22 

— 

— 

-  6 

Finland  .... 

-  22 

-  19 

-b  3 

-b  17 

-b  13 

France  .... 

-124 

-b  28 

-  31 

*{-  14 

-b  95 

Western  Gennany 

-f222 

-bl67 

-bl87 

-b236 

-b208 

Italy . 

-  27 

-  20 

-  57 

-b  29 

-  10 

Netherlands  .  . 

+  65 

-bll6 

-b  75 

-b  41 

-b  32 

Norway  .... 

-1-  16 

— 

-  14 

-  18 

-  3 

Sweden  .... 

-b  10 

-b  2 

-  16 

-b  49 

-  43 

Switzerland  .  . 

+  23 

-b  41 

-b  37 

-b  14 

— 

United  Kingdom" 

-411 

-b  92 

-b302 

-b  64 

-b  86 

Sources  :  International  Financial  Statistics,  International  Monetary  Fund, 
June  1934;  and  national  statistics. 

Note — Data  are  not  available  on  a  uniform  basis  for  all  the  countries 
listed;  in  some  cases,  the  foreign  exchange  assets  of  commercial  banks  and/or 
the  foreign  exchange  liabilities  of  the  banking  system  are  excluded.  For 
details,  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”, 

a  Official  gold  and  dollar  holdings  less  liabilities  to  E.P.U. 


Table  8 

CHANGES  IN  MONEY  SUPPLY  IN  1953 


at  much  reduced  prices.  In  Norway,  the  bank  rate 
has  been  kept  constant  at  2.5  per  cent  since  1946,  but 


Resulting  from 

Foreign 

exchange  Other  Total 
trans-  causes 
actions 

Total  change 

as  a  percentage 
of  the  money 
supply  at 
the  end  of  1952 

France 

(billion  francs)  .  . 

-  11  +482  +  471 

+  11 

Western  Germany 
(million  DM)  .  .  . 

+3  484  -758  +2  726 

+  13 

Italy 

(billion  lire)  .... 

-  29  +397  +  368 

+  11 

Netherlands 

(million  guilders).  . 

+  1  069  -  574  +  495 

+  6 

Sweden 

(million  kronor)  .  . 

+  340  -126  +  214 

+  3 

Sources :  24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  Basle, 
1954,  and  International  Financial  Statistics,  International  Monetary  Fund. 


Table  8  provides  some  indication  of  the  automatic 
pressure  that  may  have  been  exerted  on  market  rates 
through  increases  in  the  money  supply  resulting  from 
the  inflow  of  foreign  exchange.  This  inflow  appears 
to  have  exerted  a  spectacular  influence  on  the  money 
supply  in  western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
during  the  last  year  and  a  very  considerable  influence 
in  Sweden,  though  in  the  two  latter  countries  the  effect 
was  largely  neutralized  by  counteracting  forces. 
Money  market  rates  can,  of  course,  always  be  insulated 
from  such  influences  if  the  authorities  wish,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  implies  that  the  authorities 
were  at  least  not  averse  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
credit.  One  additional  motive  for  the  cut  in  bank  rate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  may  have  been  to  check  any 
excessive  inflow  of  short-term  foreign  funds. 

Bank  rates  in  Austria  and  western  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  have  gradually 
returned  to,  or  even  sunk  below,  the  levels  prevailing 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Sweden,  the  movement  has 
not  yet  gone  quite  so  far.  These  movements  are 
illustrated  in  Chart  2.  In  Denmark,  the  downward 
adjustment  made  in  1953  was  recently  reversed 
because  of  the  deterioration,  possibly  temporary,  of 
the  foreign  balance.  The  new  move,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  chart,  brings  up  the  re-discount  rate  to 
5  per  cent,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
by  the  central  bank  of  its  willingness  to  sell  bonds 


recently  the  direct  credit  controls  were  strengthened. 
Chart  2 

OFFICIAL  RE-DISCOUNT  RATES 
IN  EIGHT  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1950-1954 


Per  cent  Per  cent 

1990  1991  1992  1993  1964 


1990  1991  1952  1993  1064 


Source :  International  Firuinclal  Statistics. 


Government  Budgets 

The  new  budgets  which  have  come  into  force,  or 
have  taken  shape,  in  the  period  under  review  are 
summarized  in  Table  9,  together  with  figures  for  the 
preceding  years.  Though  the  definitions  used  are  not 
exactly  comparable  as  between  countries,  and  the 
forecasts  for  the  year  ahead  may  be  more  firm  in 
one  country  than  in  another,  the  figures  are  probably 
sufficiently  reliable  to  provide  a  general  impression  of 
present  trends. 

In  the  majority  of  countries,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
military  expenditure  reached  a  maximum  around  1952, 
and  this  expenditure  is  now  levelling  off.  Only  modest 
increases,  and  in  some  countries  even  absolute 
decreases,  are  planned  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
in  1954.  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  major  exception 
in  planning  a  considerable  further  increase  in  defence 
expenditure.^ 

When  military  outlay  was  rising  rapidly,  civil 
expenditure  also  rose.  In  western  Germany,®  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden  the  increase  in 
total  expenditure  was  in  fact  more  than  twice  that  in 
defence  expenditure.  During  the  same  period,  all 
the  countries  exerted  a  major  effort  to  raise  tax 
revenue.  In  general,  tax  revenue  increased  enough  to 
pay  for  most  of  the  additional  expenditure.  Switzer¬ 
land  was  the  only  country  where  taxation  (measured, 
in  this  case,  by  averaging  the  two-year  tax-collection 
cycle)  scarcely  increased. 

Except  in  Italy,  the  present  levelling-off  of  defence 
expenditure  is  reflected  in  a  parallel  movement  of 
total  Government  expenditure.  The  Italian  draft 
budget  envisages  that  a  small  decline  in  defence 
expenditure  will  be  greatly  outweighed  by  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  civil  expenditure.  In  Germany  and  Sweden, 
only  a  small  increase  in  total  expenditure  is  planned 
and  in  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Switzerland,  even  a  decline  is  foreseen.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  civil  expenditure  is  expected  to  increase 
with  that  on  defence. 

In  this  new  situation,  several  countries  envisage  a 
less  severe  tax  policy.  A  “  little  tax  reform  ”,  involving 
some  alleviations  in  income  tax  and  Gewerbe- 
steuer,  has  just  come  into  force  in  Austria.  In 
Germany,  significant  reductions  of  the  income  tax 
rates  are  under  discussion.  In  Sweden,  where  the 
revenue  from  direct  taxation  has  been  increasing  very 
rapidly,  a  future  revision  of  the  tax  system,  possibly 

‘  The  increase  over  the  amount  originally  estimated  for 
defence  expenditure  in  1952/53  is,  however,  much  less.  Actual 
expenditure  was  well  below  the  estimate  in  1952/53. 

*  For  western  Germany,  occupation  costs  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion,  considered  as  military  expenditure. 


involving  some  reduction  in  the  tax  burden,  was 
suggested  in  the  last  Budget  speech.  In  some  countries, 
taxes  are  being  changed  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
investment.  The  British  and  French  innovations  in 
this  field  were  described  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 
In  May  1954,  the  Belgian  Cabinet  proposed  to  grant 
tax  exemptions  for  reinvested  profits.  By  contrast,  in 
Italy  the  Government  is  searching  for  additional 
sources  of  taxation  to  finance  increasing  public 
expenditure.  The  introduction  of  a  tax  on  corporate 
profits  and  net  worth  is  under  discussion  in  the 
Parliament  and  there  are  projects  for  a  new  tax  on 
advertising  and  for  a  strengthening  of  existing  taxes 
on  gambling. 

If  budget  forecasts  can  be  trusted,  the  proportion 
of  total  expenditure  covered  by  tax  receipts  will  in 
the  coming  year  remain  approximately  unchanged 
in  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway,  decline  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  increase  in  the  rest  of  the 
countries  considered.  Such  forecasts  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  revision,  and  the  voting  of  additional 
budgets  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  is  a  normal 
practice  in  some  countries.  In  France,  it  is  already 
clear  that  both  expenditure  and  tax  receipts  will 
considerably  exceed  the  voted  budget.  In  Italy,  the 
forecast  of  tax  revenue  may  this  time  have  been  less 
conservative  than  that  of  expenditure,  and  the  deficit 
may  therefore  turn  out  to  be  larger  than  foreseen  in 
the  draft  budget. 

The  British  Government  appears  to  be  seizing  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  favourable  balance-of- 
payments  position  to  foster  some  expansion  of 
domestic  demand.  It  is  somewhat  perplexing  that 
western  Germany  should  be  found  in  the  opposite 
group  of  countries  with  a  rather  cautious  budget.  In 
view  of  the  heavy  surplus  in  western  Germany’s 
foreign  account,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  a 
mildly  expansive  budgetary  policy  would  be  justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  to  keep  under  control 
the  budget  deficits  in  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway 
are  easily  understood  against  the  background  of 
the  more  tense  balance-of-payments  situation  in  these 
countries. 

Wage  Policy 

Wages  have  increased  moderately  in  some  countries 
since  the  beginning  of  1954.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
wage  increases  have  been  obtained  by  two  large 
groups,  the  railwaymen  and  the  engineering  workers, 
but  the  claim  for  an  increase  of  agricultural  wages, 
whose  movements  greatly  influence  those  of  other 
rural  workers,  was  turned  down.  As  reported  in  the 
last  issue  of  this  Bulletin,  an  increase  amounting  to 


Table  9 

STATE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  NINE  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
Central  Government  Budgets 


Country  and  currency 

Financial 

year 

Total 

expenditure 

a  c 

of  which  : 
Defence  b  c 

Current 
revenue  4 

of  which  : 
Tax 
receipts 

Percentage 
of  total  expend!, 
ture  covered  by 
tax  receipts 

Belgium . 

1950  B 

75.66 

63.42 

55.38 

73 

(billion  francs) 

1951  B 

81.39 

76.77 

70.41 

87 

1952  B 

95.50 

77.64 

70.19 

74 

1953  C 

99.44 

20.70 

80.46 

73.13 

74 

1954  E 

95.64 

18.30 

79.21 

72.01 

75 

France . 

1950  B 

2  423 

476 

1  908 

1  638 

68 

(billion  francs) 

1951  B 

2912 

806 

2  365 

2  072 

71 

1952  B 

3  656 

1  257 

2  746 

2  426 

66 

1953  Be 

3  773 

1  263 

2  951 

2  590 

69 

1954  D 

3  695/ 

1  110 

2  824 

2  545 

69 

Western  Germany . 

1950/51  B 

12.61 

4.65 

12.35 

9.85 

78 

(billion  DM) 

1951/52  B 

20.87 

7.92 

19.52 

16.12 

77 

1952/53  B 

23.10  » 

7.89 

22.17 

19.28 

84 

1953/54  D 

26.87  A 

9.61 

24.51  A 

20.88 

78 

1954/55  D 

27.17 

9.41 

25.15 

22.18 

82 

Italy . 

1950/51  B 

1  889 

478 

1  339 

1  249 

66 

(billion  lire) 

1951/52  B 

2  135 

515 

1  607 

1  504 

71 

1952/53  B 

2  304 

597 

1  753 

1  640 

71 

1953/54  D 

2  153 

548 

1  794 

1  709 

79 

1954/55  E 

2  355 

544 

2  024 

1  915 

81 

Netherlands . 

1950  B 

4  142 

925 

4  438 

4  006 

97 

(million  guilders) 

1951  B 

4  478 

1  000 

5  204 

4  590 

103 

1952  B 

4  758 

1  206 

5  423 

4  651 

98 

1953  C 

5  775 

1  432 

5  084 

4613 

80 

1954  E 

5  691 

1  426 

4  770 

4  482 

79 

Norway . 

1950/51  A 

2  787 

496 

3  110 

2  644 

95 

(million  kr.) 

1951/52  A 

3  185 

699 

3  699 

3  241 

102 

1952/53  A 

3  925 

1  017 

4  256 

3  685 

94 

1953/54  D 

4  114 

1  177 

4  009 

3  575 

87 

1954/55  E 

3  998 

1002 

4013 

3  509 

88 

Sweden . 

1950/51  A 

5  938 

1  255 

5  821 

5  042 

85 

(million  kr.) 

1951/52  A 

6  988 

1  605 

7  507 

6  660 

95 

1952/53  A 

8  588 

1  944 

7  808 

6  837 

80 

1953/54  D 

9  389 

2  125 

8  159 

7  101 

76 

1954/55  E 

9  428 

2  161 

8  517 

7  627 

81 

Switzerland . 

1950  A 

1  530 

505 

1  831 

1  530 

100 

(million  francs) 

1951  A 

1  741 

666 

1  664 

1  401 

81 

1952  A 

2  068 

880 

1  803 

1  538 

74 

1953  A 

1  847 

775 

1  875 

1  517 

82 

1954  D 

1  774 

753 

1  809 

1  543 

87 

United  Kingdom . 

1950/51  A 

3  389 

796 

3  933 

3  730 

110 

(million  £) 

1951/52  A 

4  204 

1  358 

4  40f 

4  179 

99 

1952/53  A 

4  521 

1  583 

4  431 

4  282 

95 

1953/54  A 

4  483 

1  492 

4  368 

4  178 

93 

1954/55  D 

4  739 

1  656 

4  533 

4  243 

90 

Source ;  Budgetary  documents. 

Noth.  —  A.  Closed  accounts 

B.  Provisional  results 

C.  Revised  estimates 

D.  Voted  budget 

E.  Draft  budget 

a  Excluding,  wherever  possible,  redemption  of  the  public  debt  and  other 
transfer  payments  to  capital  account. 

b  For  Italy,  Sweden  and  United  Kingdom,  civil  defence  expenditure  has 
been  added;  for  Germany,  occupation  costs  and  related  expenses. 
c  For  previous  years,  see  Table  66  of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1950. 


For  Italy,  however,  the  new  figures  refer  to  “  liabilities  incurred  ”  instead 
of  to  cash  payments. 

d  Excluding  receipts  derived  from  American  aid,  with  the  exception  of 
Germany.  (In  the  United  Kingdom  budget  accounts,  American  aid  is 
directly  deducted  from  expenditure.^ 

<*  Results  as  on  31  March  1954. 

/  Including  “  investissements  d6budg6tis6s  ”. 

g  Including  0.6  billion  DM  for  the  partial  coverage  of  previous  years’  deficit. 

h  Excluding  the  contribution  of  the  extraordinary  budget  to  the  ordinary 
budget  (0.98  billion  DM). 
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only  one  per  cent  of  the  total  wage  bill  was  granted 
in  France,  but  there  was  a  more  substantial  increase 
in  the  Netherlands  even  if  the  simultaneous  rise  in 
controlled  rents  is  taken  into  account.  In  Norway 
and  in  Denmark  the  biennial  wage  negotiations 
resulted  in  a  moderate  increase.  In  Sweden,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bulk  of  wage  agreements  were  renewed 
without  change. 

On  the  whole,  the  pressure  for  higher  wages  seems 
at  present  to  have  abated  in  western  European  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  important  exception  of  Italy.  In  Italy, 
the  largest  trade  unions  continue  to  press  for  further 
advances  on  the  increase  granted  in  June,  and  the 
dispute  started  over  a  year  ago  continues  in  rounds 
of  short  local  strikes. 

The  data  on  the  movement  of  real  industrial  earnings 
and  of  real  output  in  industry  over  the  past  five  years 
given  in  Table  10  shed  light  on  the  background  of  the 
Italian  wage  situation.  The  figures  are  defective, 
particularly  those  for  output  per  man-hour,  which 
are  the  ratio  of  industrial  production  and  employment 
series  which  are  seldom  strictly  comparable,  and  when 
this  ratio  is  related  to  hourly  earnings  further  errors 


Table  10 


MOVEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EARNINGS 
AND  OUTPUT  IN  FIVE  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Fourth  quarter  1950  =  100 


Fourth  quarter 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953 

France 

Real  hourly  earnings  »  . 

95 

113 

112 

117 

Output  per  man-hour  .  . 

95 

108 

112 

113 

Western  Germany 

Real  hourly  earnings.  . 

86 

102 

109 

115 

Output  per  man-hour  .  . 

88 

107 

113 

118 

Italy 

Real  hourly  earnings.  . 

103 

104 

106 

107 

Output  per  man-hour  .  . 

91 

107 

111 

125 

Sweden 

Real  hourly  earnings.  . 

98 

103 

114 

117 

Output  per  man-hour  .  . 

94 

103 

107 

116 

United  Kingdom 

Real  hourly  earnings  . 

100 

99 

99 

103 

Output  per  man-hour  .  . 

96 

98 

98 

104 

Sources :  Industrial  production,  employment  in  industry  and  cost  of 
living  ;  Appendix  Tables  I,  IX  and  XX.  Wage  data  and  hours  worked  : 
national  statistics.  For  Germany,  the  official  index  of  productivity  has  been 
used  directly. 

o  Wage  rates  adjusted  for  overtime. 


may  be  involved.  But  even  allowing  for  statistical 
errors,^  it  appears  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
developments  in  Italy  and  in  the  other  countries 
shown  in  the  table.  In  the  other  countries  real  earnings 
seem  to  have  followed  fairly  closely  the  increase  in 
output  per  head,  be  it  moderate  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  large  as  in  western  Germany.  In  Italy 
real  wages,  while  increasing,  have  risen  less  fast  than 
output  per  man.2 

This  development  helps  to  explain  the  tenacity  of 
present  wage  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
contributed  to  keeping  down  consumer  demand,  thus 
strengthening  the  balance  of  payments  and  easing  the 
strains  arising  from  high  investment  expenditure. 

The  relation  between  wage  policy  and  national 
production  is  an  issue  for  discussion  in  other  countries 
also.  Wherever  there  is  some  “  stickiness  ”  in  the 
response  of  prices  to  changes  in  costs,  the  share  of 
wages  in  the  national  income  and  the  pressure  of 
domestic  demand  are  clearly  influenced  by  movements 
in  money  wages.  In  western  Germany,  for  example, 
the  wage  expansion  which  has  taken  place,  together 
with  the  growth  of  credit  for  private  investment,  has 
been  the  major  factor  helping  to  raise  domestic 
demand,  while  budgetary  policy  has  been  rather 
orthodox.  But  the  very  large  trade  surplus  (not  to 
mention  the  problem  of  unemployment)  might  suggest 
that  domestic  demand  might  safely  be  allowed  to  rise 
even  faster,  with  benefit  to  both  western  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  western  Europe.  Despite  the  already 
rapid  increase  of  the  level  of  real  wages,  there  may 
yet  be  scope  for  more  expansion  in  this  and  other 
fields. 

In  France,  although  the  present  level  of  national 
output  is  unsatisfactory,  there  is  no  such  reserve  for 
expansion  in  the  shape  of  a  massive  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  as  in  western  Germany.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  present  economic  situation 

‘  The  increase  in  average  output  per  man-hour  in  Italy  may 
be  overstated  by  the  deficient  coverage  of  the  employment  data. 
A  similar  trend,  however,  is  shown  by  a  study  of  particular 
industries,  in  which  production  and  employment  data  are  more 
closely  comparable.  See  the  article  by  A.  Rinaldi  and  G.  Sacco 
in  Produttivild — Rivista  mensile  del  Comitato  Nazionale  per  la 
Produttivitit,  April  1954,  pages  382-387. 

*The  widening  gap  between  the  two  series  partly  reflects  a 
rise  of  the  Italian  cost  of  living  (at  least,  as  measured  by  the 
official  index)  relative  to  wholesale  industrial  prices,  contrary 
to  what  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  other  countries  shown  in 
the  table.  This  implies  that,  even  had  the  Italian  industrial 
worker  obtained  a  constant  proportion  of  the  value  of  his  gross 
output,  his  real  earnings  would  nevertheless  have  increased 
more  slowly  than  industrial  output.  It  is  also  possible,  though 
the  proposition  is  difficult  to  test,  that  the  ratio  of  wages  to 
profits  happened  to  be  “  abnormally  ”  high  in  Italy  soon  after 
the  war,  and  that  the  subsequent  change  is  only  a  return  to  a 
more  “  normal  ”  relationship.  Finally,  it  seems  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  gross  profits  taken  by  taxation  has  increased. 
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of  France  is  that  there  is,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  need  for  strengthening  home  demand,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  fuller  utilization  of  existing  resources, 
and  a  need  for  strengthening  the  export  position  by 
appropriate  measures  for  improved  competitiveness 
in  foreign  markets.  The  problem  of  formulating  a 


policy  which  effectively  meets  both  of  these  require¬ 
ments  is  not  an  easy  one,  although  the  comfortable 
supply  situation  for  agricultural  products  should  help. 
It  is  suggested  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Commission 
des  comptes  de  la  Nation  that  an  increase  in  wages 
is  now  desirable  as  a  means  to  stimulate  activity. 


5.  Developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 


It  is  now  nearly  one  year  since  the  announcement, 
in  one  country  after  another,  of  substantial  changes 
in  the  direction  of  economic  policy  in  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  character  of  these  changes 
— towards  giving  the  consumer  a  somewhat  greater 
share  in  the  fruits  of  economic  progress  and  towards 
eliminating  the  lack  of  balance  between  basic  and 
finishing  industries  which  threatened  to  arrest  such 
progress — has  been  analysed  in  previous  issues  of  this 
Bulletin  and  in  the  last  Survey.^  The  releases  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  consumers  by  which  they  were 
everywhere  signalized  were  naturally  met  in  the  first 
place  by  releases  from  stocks,  by  higher  imports  for 
consumption  and  by  the  fruits  of  what  in  most  count¬ 
ries  was  an  unusually  good  harvest.^  The  changes  in 
expenditure  patterns  implied  also,  however,  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  in  the  patterns  of  output,  investment 
and  trade. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  see  these  policy  changes  in 
the  historical  record  of  output,  investment  and  trade. 
Analysis  is  inevitably  confined,  therefore,  to  a  some¬ 
what  eclectic  search  for  partial  indicators  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  economies  are  moving.  Attention  is 
directed  in  the  present  study,  first,  to  budgetary  and 
income  policies,  which  provide  evidence  of  the 
shaping  of  expenditure  patterns,  and  second,  to 
developments  on  the  input  side  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  whose  effects  may  be  expected  to  be  seen 
eventually  in  corresponding  changes  in  output. 

In  examining  the  data,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  although  the  general  character  of  the  new 
orientation  was  similar  in  all  the  countries  considered, 
its  degree  and  detailed  nature  varied  considerably 
from  country  to  country.  In  particular,  only  in 
Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany  and  Hungary — 
the  most  industrially  developed  of  the  smaller  eastern 
European  countries — was  there  an  explicit  revision 

*  See  Economic  Surxey  of  Europe  in  1953,  Chapters  3  and  4, 
and  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  5,  No.  3,  pages  3-8  and 
Vol.  6,  No.  1,  pages  16-21. 

*The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  been  exceptional  in 
having  harvest  results  rather  below  expectations. 


of  the  over-all  long-term  plans  for  industry  (see 
Table  11).  This  suggests  that  the  planners  of  1951® 
had  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
of  changing  the  pattern  of  a  relatively  developed 
industrial  structure,  which  is  not  surprising  since 
the  economic  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  few 
lessons  to  offer.  It  suggests  also,  however,  that  the 
limits  to  the  growth  of  production  of  manufactured 
consumer  goods  in  the  more  industrially  developed 
countries  were  set  previously  not  by  capacity,  but  by 
manpower,  raw  materials  and  energy  supplies.  Changes 
in  the  balance  of  industrial  production  can  obviously 
be  made  more  quickly  when  the  need  is  only  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  pattern  of  current  inputs  than 
when  changes  in  investment  priorities  also  are  in¬ 
volved. 

The  rather  dramatic  and  comprehensive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  policy  changes  in  eastern  European  countries 
tends  easily  to  breed  the  illusion  that  the  formulation 
of  policy  is  a  much  more  discontinuous  process  than, 
it  may  be  supposed,  is  in  fact  the  case.  Thus,  although 
the  changes  of  last  summer  clearly  represented  some 
change  in  direction,  it  is  evident  that  the  precise  angle 
of  the  change  is  still  a  matter  for  discussion  and  for 
adjustment  in  the  light  of  events.  This  is  most  appar¬ 
ent  in  agriculture,  where  in  all  countries  the  division 
of  emphasis  between  incentives  and  compulsion  and 
between  co-operative  and  private  production  is  still 
commanding  great  attention.'* 

®  The  year  in  which  the  long-term  plans  of  eastern  European 
countries  were  sharply  revised  to  give  greater  priority  to  the 
development  of  production  for  non-consumption  needs. 

*  Recent  speeches  in  Hungary,  for  example,  show  considerable 
differences  in  the  degree  of  emphasis  placed  on  the  immediate 
task  of  encouraging  investment  and  expansion  by  individual 
peasants  and  the  long-term  goal  of  collectivization.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Nagy,  emphasized  the  former  :  “  You  should 
increase  your  farmstead;  you  should  renew  and  build  up  your 
stock  of  machines  and  other  implements  ...  as  long  as  you  can 
provide  manpower  from  your  family  ”  {Magyar — Szoviet 
Kozgazdasdgi  Szemie,  1954,  No.  3,  page  235).  Mr.  Rdkosi, 
First  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian  Workers’  Party,  stressed  that 
“  We  should  not  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  fact  that  this 
[the  development  of  co-operative  farms]  is  the  unavoidable  way 
of  building  socialism  in  the  countryside  ”  (Szabad  Nep,  25  May 
1954). 
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Table  11 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LONG-TERM  PLANS  AND  OPERATIONAL  PLANS  FOR  1954 
IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  EASTERN  GERMANY  AND  HUNGARY 


Country  and 

terminal  date  of  long-term  plan 

Target  for  end  of  long-term  plan 

Operational 
plan  for 

1954 

(1953  =  100) 

Unit 

Original 

version 

Revision 
of  1951 

Revision 
of  1953  a 

Czechoslovakia  (1953)  : 

National  income . 

1948  =  100 

148 

168 

159 

108 

Cumulative  investment  (1949-1953)  .... 

Billion  K6s 

67 

101 

83 

23  b 

Cumulative  industrial  investment  (1949-1953) 

26 

40 

Industrial  output  . 

1948  =  100 

157 

198 

202 

105 

Output  of  heavy  industries . 

170 

230 

219 

106  r 

Output  of  light  industries . 

,, 

150 

170 

180 

106  c 

Agricultural  output . 

» 

137 

153 

130 

112 

Eastern  Germany  (1955)  : 

National  income . 

1950  =  100 

160 

160 

116 

Cumulative  investment  (1951-1955)  .... 

Billion  DM 

27 

28.5 

Cumulative  industrial  investment  (1951-1955) 

14 

15 

Industrial  output  . 

1950  =  100 

190 

193 

191 

111 

Output  of  heavy  industries . 

193 

200 

200 

105 

Output  of  light  industries . 

186 

181 

177 

121 

Agricultural  output . 

» 

157 

121 

108 

Hungary  (1954)  : 

National  income . 

1949  =  100 

163 

230 

176 

104 

Cumulative  investment  (1950-1954)  .... 

Billion  forint 

51 

85 

70 

13.5b 

Cumulative  industrial  investment  (1950-1954) 

,, 

22 

44 

33 

4.8  b 

Industrial  output  . 

1949  =  100 

186 

310 

254 

105 

Output  of  heavy  industries . 

„ 

204 

380 

304 

98 

Output  of  light  industries . 

173 

245 

207 

116 

Agricultural  output . 

» 

142 

154 

115 

97 

Sources  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

e  For  Czechoslovakia,  actual  results  in  1953;  for  eastern  Germany,  assuming 
the  same  increase  for  heavy  industries  and  agriculture  between  19S4  and 
19SS  as  planned  for  I9S4  in  comparison  with  1933. 


b  Investment  planned  for  1934. 

c  The  group  indices  for  heavy  and  light  industries  were  given  in  the  yearly 
operational  plan  issued  on  13  September  1933.  The  index  for  total  industry 
given  at  that  date  was  103.8,  as  against  the  figure  of  103.1,  which  is  now 
officially  quoted. 


State  Budgets  for  1954 

Given  the  very  large  share  of  the  national  income 
which  passes  through  the  government  budgets  in 
eastern  European  countries,^  any  major  change  in 
policy  towards  the  distribution  of  national  expienditure 
will  clearly  be  reflected  in  them.  The  main  items  of  the 
budgets  are  therefore  summarized  in  Table  12.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  budget  for  1953 — which  was 
later  than  usual — was  already  influenced  by  the 


‘  While  the  ratio  of  government  expenditure  or  revenue  to 
national  income  has  no  very  precise  meaning  and  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  definition  between  eastern  and  western 
European  countries,  it  provides  a  rough  index  of  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  in  the  working  of  the  economy.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  ratio  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two-thirds, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  something  over  one-third  in 
the  developed  countries  of  western  Europe. 


change  in  policy,  but  in  the  other  eastern  European 
countries  the  budgets  for  the  current  year  provide  the 
first  reflection  of  the  new  policies.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  12  that  in  all  countries 
only  a  small  fraction  of  total  budgetary  expenditure 
is  on  objects  which  directly  and  immediately  bring 
benefit  to  consumers.  Of  the  items  listed,  only  expen¬ 
diture  on  “  welfare  ”  indubitably  falls  into  this  class, 
although  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  part  of  “  other 
expenditure”  has  this  character  also.  Conversely, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  non-consumption  expend¬ 
iture — the  limited  part  of  investment  in  industry, 

*  In  eastern  Germany,  a  revised  budget  followed  the  original 
budget  in  1953.  Very  few  details  of  the  eastern  German  budget 
are,  however,  published,  and  for  this  reason  both  the  eastern 
German  and  the  Albanian  budgets  have  been  omitted  from  the 
analysis. 


Table  12.  —  BUDGETARY  ESTIMATES  AND  OUT-TURN  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  FIVE  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
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agriculture  and  housing  which  is  self-financed^ — 
is  outside  the  budget.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  sta¬ 
bilization,  or  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase, 
of  government  expenditure,  when  national  income 
continues  to  rise,  itself  implies  a  change  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  national  resources  in  favour  of  the  consumer. 
Such  a  shift  is  indicated  by  all  budgets  presented — least 
so  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  rise  in  planned 
government  expenditure  is  only  marginally  smaller 
than  that  actually  realized  between  1952  and  1953 
and  is  bigger  than  that  between  1951  and  1952,  and 
most  so  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  where  an  actual 
fall  in  expenditure  is  planned. 

The  main  items  responsible  for  the  stability  or 
decreases  in  totals  of  budgetary  expenditure  are 
defence  and  fixed  investment,  whose  combined  total 
is  intended  to  fall  in  all  countries,  save  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Czechoslovakia  where  very  marginal 
increases  are  foreseen.  Welfare  expenditure,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  provides  for  “  collective  consump¬ 
tion  ”  is  expected  to  rise  in  all  six  countries.^  Such 
evidence  as  is  available  on  the  composition  of  invest¬ 
ment  programmes  for  1954  suggests  that  industries 
producing  for  consumption  are  receiving  a  larger 
share  of  investment  resources.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  data  given  in  Appendix  Table  XXXII. 

The  assumption  of  increases  in  both  consumption 
and  national  income  is  clearly  evident  in  the  revenue 
side  of  the  budgets.  In  no  case  is  government  income  ® 
expected  to  fall  significantly,  in  spite  of  the  cuts 
which  have  been  made  in  direct  taxes,  in  State  loan 
issues  and  in  what  may  be  termed  the  “  gross  margin  ”  * 
of  industrial  enterprises.  In  all  countries,  the  major 
positive  change  is  in  receipts  of  profits  from  state 
enterprises  ;  revenue  from  turnover  tax  shows  little 
change,  implying  that  higher  turnover  will  compensate 
for  lower  rates  of  tax.  Since  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  share  of  profits  taken  by  the  Governments  is 
to  increase,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  profit  margins 
as  well  as  turnover  will  be  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  as  a  result  of  reductions  in  costs.  This  implication 

*  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Rumania,  about  one-third  of  invest¬ 
ment  is  now  to  be  self-financed.  In  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  virtually  all  investment  seems  to 
be  financed  through  the  budget. 

*  Much  of  the  increase  in  welfare  expenditure  (“  social-cultural 
expenditure  ”)  in  earlier  years  has  resulted  in  some  countries 
from  the  automatic  growth  of  social-security  payments  with 
the  expansion  of  the  labour  force.  In  the  latest  budgets,  however, 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  is  in  the  other  constituents 
— largely  health  and  education. 

®  Including  the  proceeds  of  State  loan  issues,  which  are,  in 
a  number  of  respects,  more  akin  to  a  direct  tax  than  to  borrowing 
as  usually  conceived. 

*  By  this  is  meant  the  difference  between  selling  price  and 
enterprise  cost;  it  includes,  therefore,  gross  profits  as  normally 
conceived,  and  turnover  tax. 


is  borne  out  by  numerous  ministerial  statements,® 
by  the  plan  targets  set  out  in  Appendix  Table  XXXV 
and  by  the  announced  intention,  discussed  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  Bulletin,  to  take  positive  steps  to  check  for 
the  time  being  the  influx  of  manpower  into  industry. 

In  short,  the  budgets  may  be  characterized  as,  in 
a  rather  special  sense,  “  incentive  budgets  ”,  which 
assume  that  the  incentives  given  will  be  successful  in 
provoking  the  growth  in  productivity  which  is  sought. 

Prices  and  Incomes 

The  evidence  of  a  shift  towards  consumption 
provided  by  the  budgets  can  be  reinforced  by  more 
direct  consideration  of  the  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  consumer  purchasing  power.  Table  13  gives 
estimates  of  the  gross  additions  to  purchasing  power 
which  have  been  officially  authorized.  The  figures 
cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  to  represent  the  net 
growth  in  purchasing  power  which  is  either  planned 
or  likely  to  result.  Increases  in  production  norms 
could  result  in  smaller  wages  being  earned  even  though 
wage  rates  have  been  increased.  Conversely,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  practical  control  of 
Governments  over  the  wage  fund  is  smaller  than  the 
almost  complete  mastery  which  they  have  in  theory. 
Where  the  two  are  in  conflict,  factory  managers  seem 
usually  to  choose  to  sacrifice  the  wage  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  plan.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Hungary  unauthorized 
additions  to  the  wage-bill  in  the  second  half  of  1953 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1954  had  already  added 
2.5  billion  forint,  at  an  annual  rate,  whereas  the  plan 
calls  for  increases  totalling  only  1.4  billion  forint,  to 
be  given  in  three  successive  stages  up  to  the  end  of 
1954.  Even  in  the  field  of  price  reductions,  the  esti¬ 
mates  assume  a  particular  pattern  of  supplies  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Should  the  actual  pattern  be  different,  the 
change  in  purchasing  power  will  differ  pro  tanto. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations,  and  the  impossibility 
of  arriving  at  an  adequate  estimate  of  total  consumer 
expenditure  with  which  to  compare  them,  the  figures 
help  to  shed  some  additional  light.  In  the  four 

*  As,  for  example,  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Antonin 
Novotny,  Secretary-General  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  :  “  The  wages  and  salaries  of  the  workers  will  increase 
with  the  development  of  the  economy  and  the  growth  of  produc¬ 
tion.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economies  it  is,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  that  labour  productivity  be  increased  faster 
than  wages.” 

Mr.  Erno  Gero,  then  Vice  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  spoke 
in  a  similar  vein  :  “  It  was  emphasized  in  the  Report  of  the 
Central  Committee  that  a  persistent,  steady  and  systematic 
increase  in  living  standards  is  possible  only  if  there  is  a  change 
towards  a  raising  of  productivity,  a  reduction  in  production 
costs,  an  improvement  of  quality  and  an  application  of  economic 
methods  of  production.  Without  such  a  change  it  is  impossible 
to  increase  living  standards  of  the  working  population  steadily 
and  persistently  and  it  is  even  impossible  to  stabilize  living 
standards  on  their  present  level.” 
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Table  13 


GROSS  ADDITIONS  TO  PURCHASING  POWER  FROM  PRICE  REDUCTIONS,  WAGE  INCREASES 

AND  OTHER  MEASURES 


(as  compared  with  first  half  1953) 


Millions  of  national  currency  units 


Soviet  Union 

Eastern  Germany 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

half 

1954 

half 

1954 

half 

1954 

half 

1954 

1953 

1953 

1953 

1953 

Roubles 

Deutschmarks 

Forints 

Leva 

Price  reductions . 

40  000^ 

68  000 

1  060 

3  250 

700 

2  000 

375 

970 

Second  half  1953  . 

40  000  a 

53  000 

1  060 

3  250 

700 

1  500 

375 

900 

First  half  1954  . 

- 

15000*1 

— 

— 

— 

500 

_ 

70 

Second  half  1954  (planned) . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wage  increases  . 

1  500  c 

3  240 

180 

960 

450 

1  400 

— 

— 

Second  half  1953  . 

1  500  c 

3000 

180 

710 

450 

760 

_ 

_ 

First  half  1954  . 

— 

240 

— 

250 

— 

340 

— 

— 

Second  half  1954  (planned) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

— 

— 

Increase  of  farm  incomes . 

13  600 

14  900 

300 

400 

2000 

2  500 

— 

Reduction  of  delivery  obligations . 

Increase  of  contractual  prices . 

m 

1  420 
280 

1  850 
350 

— 

— 

Reduction  of  taxes  and  other  obligations  .  . 

1^1 

300 

300 

— 

70 

Reduction  of  State  loan  issues . 

700 

_ 

_ 

Remission  of  various  arrears . 

../ 

../ 

1  OOOff 

— 

— 

— 

Other  items . 

590/ 

400 

— 

■■ 

Total . 

69  100 

100  140 

1  930/ 

5  200 

3  850/ 

6  300 

375 

B 

Sources :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note. — The  totals  in  this  table  are  gross  in  that  account  is  taken  only 
of  measures  which  add  to  purchasing  power.  It  should  also  be  noted, 
however,  that  account  has  not  been  taken  of  potentially  positive  items  such 
as  increases  in  earnings  arising  from  increases  in  productivity  and  piece 
rate  earnings. 

o  Effective  from  1  April  1953. 

t>  Effective  from  1  April  1954  at  a  yearly  rate  of  20  billion  roubles, 
c  The  precise  date  at  which  this  increase  became  effective  is  not  known. 
Half  the  annual  rate  of  3  billion  roubles  has  been  shown. 


This  covers  increase  in  light  industries, 
e  Including  reductions  in  arrears  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known. 

/  Shown  with  items  of  farm  income. 
g  Not  included  in  the  totals. 

Of  which  :  230  million  DM  increase  in  pensions,  etc.;  130  million  DM 
reduction  in  income  tax. 

I  Of  which  :  460  million  DM  increase  in  pensions,  etc.;  130  million  DM 
reduction  in  income  tax. 

J  Excluding  the  remissions  of  arrears. 


countries  shown,  the  price  reductions  made  in  1953 
are  being  continued  in  1954  and  in  all  of  them  further, 
though  much  smaller  reductions  have  been  made. 
Further  price  cuts  were  made  in  the  first  half  of  1954 
in  Poland,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  also. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  wage  increases  in  all 
four  countries  (except  Bulgaria)  and  also  in  Rumania. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  additions  to  pur¬ 
chasing  power  made  through  wage  increases  are 
generally  only  a  small  part  of  the  total.  Indeed,  the 
wage  changes  probably  arise  more  from  the  need  to 
correct  certain  irrationalities  of  wage  structure  (and, 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  to  attract  labour  to 


industries  which  now  have  higher  priority)  than  from 
any  intention  to  use  income  payments  as  the  vehicle 
for  distributing  greater  purchasing  power.  In  eastern 
Germany,  in  particular,  the  removal  of  certain 
peculiarly  irritating  anomalies  in  the  position  of  lower- 
paid  workers  appears  to  have  been  the  main  motive.^ 
The  data  bear  witness,  in  fact,  to  the  continued  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  familiar  doctrine  that  the  fruits  of  increased 
productivity  should  be  distributed  generally  through 
pi  ice  cuts  rather  than  reserved  for  the  workers  in  the 


^  In  the  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast,  the  main  motive  has  been 
to  improve  the  salaries  of  higher-grade  employees  in  light 
industry. 
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industries  in  question  through  rises  in  their  wages. 
It  follows  that  the  phrase  “  incentive  budgets  ”  used 
above  has  a  different  connotation  from  that  which  it 
carries  in  western  European  countries.  In  this  respect, 
the  aim  is  rather  to  create  a  generally  favourable 
climate  of  opinion  than  to  reinforce  the  connection 
between  efforts  and  rewards  for  the  individual  worker.^ 

Factors  on  the  Supply  Side 

As  already  noted,  considerable  increases  in  industrial 
production  (though  not  so  large  as  in  previous  years) 
are  planned  for  1954  in  all  the  countries  under  review. 
More  particularly,  a  marked  growth  in  supplies  of 
food  and  manufactured  consumer  goods  is  necessary 
if  the  rises  in  purchasing  power  just  described  are 
not  to  provide  sharp  edges  for  reopened  inflationary 
gaps,  of  which  little  has  been  heard  since  the  ending 
of  the  wave  of  monetary  reforms  in  eastern  Europe 
about  one  year  ago. 

The  following  figures  give  some  indication  of  the 
developments  which  are  planned  for  “  light  industry  ” 
— i.e.,  for  manufactured  consumer  goods. 

Production  of  Manufactured  “  Consumer  Goods  in  1954 


1954 

production 
(1953  =  100) 

1954 

production 
(1953  =  100) 

1953 

production 
(1952  =  100) 

Light  industry 
production  in  1954 
(1953  =  100) 

Total  industrial 
production  in  1954 
(1953  =  100) 

Bulgaria  .... 

105 

101 

97 

Czechoslovakia  . 

105 

91 

100 

Eastern  Germany 

121 

98 

109 

Hungary  .... 

116 

121 

111 

Poland . 

110 

92 

100 

Soviet  Union  .  . 

112 

100 

o  Including  processed  food. 


In  two  countries  the  output  of  consumer  goods  is 
intended  to  increase  more  quickly  than  total  industrial 
production  and  only  in  Bulgaria  is  it  to  rise  more 
slowly,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  results  achieved  in 
periods  preceding  the  announcement  of  the  policy 
changes.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  three 
countries  the  rates  of  increase  envisaged  are  not  so 
high  as  those  secured  in  1953.  This  suggests  that  the 
relatively  easy  first-fruits  of  the  switch  in  the  emphasis 
of  policy  were  fairly  cleanly  reaped  last  year  and  that 
future  progress  presents  more  problems.^ 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  slackening  also 
reflects  the  fact  that  light  industrial  output  last  year 

*  This  is  not,  of  course,  in  contradiction  with  the  equally 
well-known  fact  that  systems  of  wage  payments  in  eastern 
European  countries  are  highly  conducive  to  individual  effort. 

‘Comprehensive  indices  of  light  industry  for  Albania  are 
not  available.  However,  food  and  textiles  and  footwear  are  to 
increase  by  7  per  cent  and  12.5  per  cent,  respectively,  compared 
with  13  per  cent  of  gross  industrial  output. 


benefited  in  certain  countries  from  the  windfalls  of 
exceptionally  favourable  harvests,  which  cannot 
prudently  be  assumed  in  1954.  Examination  of  such 
data  on  detailed  production  programmes  as  are 
available  suggests,  nevertheless,  that  (except  in  Albania) 
a  major  part  of  the  growth  in  the  production  of  light 
industry  is  in  manufactured  foodstuff’s.  Textile  and 
clothing  production  in  the  Soviet  Union,  eastern 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania  is  to  rise 
considerably  more  slowly  than  light  industrial  output 
as  a  whole,^  and,  while  qualitative  reports  indicate 
that  big  increases  in  the  production  of  other  consumer 
durables  are  to  result  from  reconversion  programmes 
in  the  engineering  industries,  such  products  cannot 
have  a  very  large  weight  in  production  indices  weighted 
by  gross  output.*  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  are  relying  on  quick  results  from  their  new 
policies  in  agriculture  to  provide  the  material  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  supplies  of  manufactured 
foodstuffs. 

It  is  probable  that  such  results  are  implied  also  even 
in  the  fairly  modest  ®  targets  for  textiles  and  footwear.® 
Although  reliable  estimates  of  total  consumption  of 
the  materials  in  question  are  difficult  to  make,  it  is 
evident  from  the  figures  given  in  Table  14  that  imports 
have  not  in  the  recent  past  made  more  than  a  marginal 
contribution.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  absence 
of  substantial  increases  in  home  production  of  textile 

»  See  Appendix  Table  XXXIII. 

‘  It  should  further  be  noted  that  changes  in  production  pro¬ 
grammes  for  the  engineering  industries  have  not  been  without 
cost  in  terms  of  lost  production.  In  Hungary,  for  example, 
engineering  output  was  actually  lower  in  1953  than  in  1952  and 
a  further  smaller  fall  is  envisaged  in  the  current  year.  In  eastern 
Germany  the  Plan  Fulfilment  Report  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1954  complains  that  “  Many  engineering  enterprises  have  not 
complied  with  the  request  to  take  up  or  increase  the  production 
of  mass-consumption  goods.” 

‘  Eastern  Germany  is  exceptional  in  planning  a  fifty  per  cent 
increase  in  the  production  of  footwear. 

•  The  increased  supplies  of  cotton  are  mainly  to  come  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  two  main  eastern  European  cotton¬ 
growing  countries  have  not  planned  any  immediate  expansion 
of  their  area  under  cotton.  The  Soviet  Union  plans  to  increase 
its  cotton  area  by  about  200,000  hectares  (10  per  cent)  between 
1953  and  1955;  this  expansion  in  area,  together  with  a  planned 
improvement  of  18  per  cent  in  yields,  would  increase  the  total 
crop  by  1.2  million  tons  (30  per  cent).  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  eastern  European  countries  will  be  able  to  share  in  these 
increased  supplies,  since  cotton  textile  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  intended  to  rise  so  fast. 

A  substantial  rise  is  also  expected  in  the  production  of  raw 
wool  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  the  region  as  a  whole  is  planned  to  increase  this  year 
by  about  6  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  10  million  head  (9  million 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  1  million  in  the  other  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries). 

Home  production  of  hides  and  skins  is  likely  to  expand  more 
slowly;  the  yearly  increase  in  cattle  numbers  is  planned  to  be 
3  per  cent  in  eastern  Europe  and  5  per  cent  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  little  is  known  about  the  future  rate  of  killing. 


Table  14 


IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  FOR  LIGHT 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  EASTERN  EUROPE  FROM  OTHER 
COUNTRIES  » 


1952 

1953 

Second  half  1953 

Thousands  of  tons 

Second 

half 

1952=  100 

Cotton 

Soviet  Union  .... 

19.3 

11.6 

1.5 

14 

Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

23.3 

26.9 

12.0 

96 

Total  .... 

42.6 

38.5 

13.5 

57 

Wool 

Soviet  Union  .... 

— 

14.3 

12.7 

Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

20.2 

19.9 

10.5 

202 

Total  .... 

20.2 

34.2 

23.2 

446 

Artificial  fibres 

Soviet  Union  .... 

7.1 

23.5 

20.7 

1  590 

Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

11.4 

14.2 

8.1 

138 

Total  .... 

18.5 

37.7 

28.8 

402 

Hides  and  skins 

Soviet  Union  .... 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

1.4 

3.8 

2.6 

645 

Total .... 

1.6 

4.0 

2.8 

693 

Phosphate  rock 

Soviet  Union  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

57.8 

40.4 

Total  .... 

57.8 

40.4 

Sources  :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers  (United  Nations) 
Series  D;  Wool  Intelligence  (Commonwealth  Economic  Committee);  national 
statistics  of  foreign  trade  of  the  exporting  countries. 

a  Imports  from  China  are  not  included. 

fibres  and  other  raw  materials  for  consumer-goods 
industries  a  proportionately  very  large  growth  in 
imports  from  outside  the  area  would  be  needed. 
Remarkable  increases  did  in  fact  take  place  between 
the  second  halves  of  1952  and  1953.  But  the  imports 
had  fallen  to  a  very  low  level  in  the  second  half  of 
1952  and,  although  a  further  growth  in  overseas 
purchases  is  to  be  expected  in  the  current  year,  there 
is  not,  as  indicated  in  the  article  on  development  in 
trade  between  eastern  and  western  Europe  in  this 
Bulletin,  any  sign  so  far  that  really  dramatic  increases 
in  trade  are  envisaged. 

Reports  on  agricultural  developments  suggest  that 
new  policies  are,  in  fact,  already  showing  some 
results.  Spring  works  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out  more  successfully  than  in  previous  years  on  both 
co-operative  and  individual  farms.  Any  such  improve¬ 


ment  must,  of  course,  reflect  improvements  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  timely  provision  of  items  of 
current  input,  together  with  any  effects  on  peasant 
attitudes  of  the  changes  in  prices  and  delivery  systems 
rather  than  the  growth  of  the  capital  stock  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  Considerable  effort  has  obviously 
gone  into  increasing  incentives  for  the  peasant. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  widespread  attempts  to  take 
closer  account  of  regional  peculiarities  in  fixing 
delivery  obligations,  a  development  which  may  be 
expected  both  to  reduce  the  risk  of  irrationalities  in 
the  pattern  of  production  and  to  diminish  social 
frictions  in  rural  areas.  In  Hungary,  for  example, 
the  pattern  of  obligatory  deliveries  in  the  past  was 
virtually  the  same  for  all  regions,  irrespective  of  their 
natural  peculiarities  or  past  traditions.  Current 
delivery  plans  show  a  sharp  change,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  figures  for  two  districts — one  tradi¬ 
tionally  grain-growing  and  the  other  potato-growing  ; 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Total  Obligatory  Deliveries 
of  Crops 

Gyoma  District  Kisvarda  District 
(Bekes  County)  (Szabolcs  County) 


Bread  grain  .... 

51.4 

12.8 

Fodder  grain  .  .  . 

9.2 

0.4 

Maize . 

23.0 

4.2 

Sunflower  seed  .  .  . 

16.3 

6.6 

Potatoes . 

0.1 

76.0 

Source;  Magyar-Szovjet  Kdzgazdasdgi  Szemle,  1954,  No.  2,  page  137. 

While  the  smaller  eastern  European  countries 
cannot  follow  the  Soviet  Union  in  bringing  vast  new 
areas  of  virgin  soil  under  the  plough,^  there  are 
reports  from  Hungary,  Rumania  and  eastern  Germany 
of  new  measures  to  bring  under  cultivation  so-called 
reserve  land.  This  is  land  forfeited  by  kulaks  which 
was  previously  reserved  from  new  private  ownership 
but,  either  because  of  its  inconvenient  location  or  for 
other  reasons,  had  not  been  taken  over  by  co-operative 
farms.  In  conformity  with  the  greater  weight  now 
given  to  present  production  in  cases  where  this  is  in 
conflict  with  long-term  socio-political  objectives, 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  work  to  be 
done  on  this  land,  by  granting  it  to  individual  small 
peasants,  either  on  five-year  tenancies  or  outright.* 

1  In  pushing  forward  the  eastern  “  frontier  ”  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
80,000  assignments  were  given  to  a^onomists,  engineers, 
machine  operators  and  other  skilled  agriculturalists,  and  alto¬ 
gether  half  a  million  people  volunteered  for  work  on  the  new 
land  this  spring;  the  new  farms  were  equipped  with  15,000 
diesel  tractors  and  the  necessary  complementary  equipment. 
This  spring,  3.6  million  hectares  were  sown  to  grain — against 
a  plan  of  2.3  million  hectares.  The  whole  scheme  is  to  cover 
14  million  hectares. 

®  In  Rumania,  out  of  a  total  of  500,000  hectares  of  reserve 
land,  150,000  were  given  to  individual  farmers  as  freehold 
property;  in  Hungary,  of  a  total  of  570,000  hectares,  525,000 
hectares  were  given  on  five-year  tenancy  contracts. 


Table  15 


Table  16 


SUPPLIES  OF  MAJOR  ITEMS  OF  FARM 
MACHINERY  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 


PRODUCTION  AND  SUPPLY  OF  MINERAL 
FERTILIZERS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 


1953 

1954  Plan 

Thousands 

1953 
=  100 

Tractors 

Soviet  Union  . 

139  a 

125  a  6 

90 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.2 

4.0* 

182 

C 

-  2.2  ad 

4.5  ad 

Eastern  Germany «  .  .  .  . 

15.3 

17.4 

114 

„  „  f  ...  . 

5.9 

5.0 

85 

99  9*  ^  • 

4.9  gd 

4.1  gd 

84 

Hungary . 

0.8 

5.1 

638 

e . 

0.8 

4.0 

500 

Poland  « . 

6.9  a 

1.0  nh 

101 

C . 

6.1  a 

12.9  a  < 

211 

Rumania . 

2.5 

Q 

00 

152 

Bulgaria  ‘ . 

1.2  a 

1.8  a 

150 

Tractor  ploughs 

Czechoslovakia . 

3.3 

5.5* 

167 

Eastern  Germany/  .... 

5.3  d 

4.2  d 

79 

^ _  c 

5.3  d 

3.5  d 

66 

Hungary  « . 

1.3 

5.5 

423 

Bulgaria  . 

6.07 

Tractor  cultivators 

Soviet  Union  . 

18.0 

49.0 

272 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.0 

1.0* 

50 

Eastern  Germany  ^  ...  . 

2.5  d 

5.3  d/ 

212 

Manure  and  artificial  fertilizer 

spreaders 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.0 

5.5* 

275 

Tractor  sowing-machines 

Czechoslovakia . 

1.1 

4.5* 

409 

Eastern  Germany/  .... 

1.9  d 

0.1  d 

37 

99  99  ^  . 

1.2d 

0.6  d 

50 

Combine  harvesters 

Soviet  Union  . 

41.0 

Czechoslovakia . 

0.45 

0.45* 

100 

C 

0.44  d 

0.60  d 

136 

Hungary  « . 

0.60 

1.50 

250 

Bulgaria  c . 

0.20 

0.57 

285 

Harvester  binders 

Czechoslovakia . 

0.40 

2.23* 

558 

Eastern  Germany/  .... 

2.40  d 

3.30  d 

138 

Rumania . 

1.25 

1.40 

112 

Potato  harvesters 

Eastern  Germany  c  ...  . 

2.1  d 

3.5  d 

167 

Threshing  machines 

Eastern  Germany  c  .  .  .  . 

0.24  d 

0.35  id 

146 

Hungary* . 

— 

1.0 

— 

Rumania . 

0.78 

1.35 

173 

Lorries 

Soviet  Union  . 

69 

110 

159 

Eastern  Germany «  .  .  .  . 

0.4  d 

1953 

1954  Plan 

Thousands  of  tons  1953=  100 

Soviet  Union 

Mineral  fertilizers  .... 

6420 

9  590a 

149 

Czechoslovakia 

Phosphorous  fertilizers  . 

476.6 

571.0 

120 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  .  . 

192.6 

229.8 

119 

Eastern  Germany 

Phosphorous  fertilizers  . 

453.3 

593.2 

131 

Phosphorous  fertilizers  *  . 

438.4* 

999.44 

228 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  .  . 

1  394.8 

1  769.1 

127 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers*  . 

1  051.2* 

1  179.44 

112 

Hungary 

Mineral  fertilizers  .... 

220 

330 

150 

Poland 

Phosphorous  fertilizers  . 

480.3 

624.4  a 

130 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  .  . 

441.3 

900a 

204 

Sources :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note. — Figures  relate  to  production,  except  where  otherwise  stated, 
and  are  in  commercial  measure  and  not  in  chemical  equivalent. 
a  Plan  for  1955.  c  1952/53. 

b  Total  supplies.  d  Plan  for  1955/56. 


It  will  be  seen,  finally,  from  the  production  plans 
for  important  items  of  input  into  agriculture  sum¬ 
marized  in  Tables  15  and  16,  that  substantial  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  give  the  peasants  the  tools 
for  the  job.  Previous  policies  of  discrimination 
against  the  private  peasant  are,  however,  not  yet  dead. 
As  is  evident  from  its  nature,  none  of  the  machinery 
listed  in  Table  15  is  destined  for  the  small  farmer, 
although  he  may  be  expected  to  benefit  from  the 
strengthening  of  machine  and  tractor  stations,  and 
supplies  of  tools  and  small-scale  farm  machinery  for 
the  individual  farmer  are,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
expanding  much  less  vigorously. 


Footnotes  to  Table  15. 

Sources  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”. 
a  In  t5-H.P.  units  /  Deliveries  to  machine  and  tractor 

b  Average  of  plans  for  1954  to  1957.  stations. 
c  Change  in  the  stock  of  equipment,  g  Mainly  30-H.P.  units, 

d  Machine  and  tractor  stations  only,  b  Average  of  plans  for  1954  and  1955. 

e  Production.  1  Plan  for  1955. 

J  Plan  for  1957. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TRADE 
BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE  IN  1953 

1.  The  Recent  Increase  in  East-West  Trade 


The  shrinkage  of  trade  between  eastern  and  western 
European  countries,  which  had  continued  year  by  year 
since  1949,  came  to  a  halt  about  the  middle  of  1953. 
In  the  first  half  of  that  year,  exports  from  eastern 
Europe  had  come  down  to  no  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  already  small  volume  of  goods  exported  in 
1949.  In  the  second  half  of  1953,  however,  a  notable 
expansion  took  place,  affecting  the  flow  of  commodities 
in  both  directions  equally.  This  recovery  was  sufficient 
to  bring  the  volume  of  eastern  European  exports  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  to  the  1952  level,  though  it  was 
still  appreciably  lower  than  in  1949,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Table  1.  The  volume  of  exports  from  western 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  well  above  the  level 
of  the  preceding  year  and  equalled  that  of  1949. 

Several  new  factors,  political  and  economic,  con¬ 
tributed  to  bring  about  this  recovery.  To  begin  with, 
the  political  climate,  after  the  truce  in  Korea,  tended 
to  become  somewhat  more  favourable  for  endeavours 
to  expand  East-West  trade.  The  eastern  European 
countries  again  expressed  interest  in  placing  substantial 
orders  for  industrial  equipment  and  consumer  goods, 
and  official  statements  stressed  the  desirability  of 
increasing  trade  with  capitalist  countries,  rather  than 
the  idea  of  regional  self-sufficiency  of  the  countries 
of  planned  economy,  extending  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Pacific.  In  western  Europe,  at  the  same  time,  active 
consideration  was  being  given  to  a  relaxation  of 
strategic  controls. 

A  more  specific  and  immediate  influence  on  East- 
West  trade  were  the  changes  in  economic  policy 
announced  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other  eastern 
European  countries,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
supply  of  food  and  other  consumer  goods.  Fairly 
important  quantities  of  certain  foodstuffs  have  been 
exported  to  eastern  Europe  since  the  middle  of  1953. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  become  a 
continuing  feature  of  the  trade. 

The  growing  interest  in  imports  on  the  eastern 
European  side  occurred  in  a  period  when  western 
European  exporters  were  encountering  some  diffi¬ 
culties  in  maintaining  exports  to  other  markets, 
especially  of  engineering  products.  No  increase  in 
such  exports  to  eastern  Europe  was,  however,  discer- 


Table  1 


THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN 
EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Imports  into 
Western 
Europe 

Exports  from 
Western 
Europe  “ 

Current  value  (millions  of 

dollars;  imports  c.i.f. 

exports  fo.b.) 

1949  . 

1033 

828 

1950  . 

803 

644 

1951 . 

1  012 

747 

1952  . 

990 

739 

1953  . 

918 

789 

Index  numbers  of  unit  va- 

lues  (in  terms  of  dollars. 

1950=100) 

1949  . 

116 

125 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1951 . 

142 

119 

1952  . 

146 

126 

1953  . 

130 

117 

Index  numbers  of  volume 

(1950=100) 

1938  . 

305 

205 

1949  . 

111 

103 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1951 . 

89 

98 

1952  . 

85 

91 

1953  . 

88 

105 

Sources :  Calculated  from  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
See  Appendix  for  description  of  methods  employed,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  German  foreign  trade  necessitated  by  the  separation  between 
the  eastern  and  western  zones. 

a  Excluding  war  reparations  from  Finland  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

nible  in  trade  returns  for  1953,  but  this  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  relatively  long  delivery  periods  for  machi¬ 
nery  and  other  industrial  equipment. 

Another  new  feature  in  East-West  trade  relations 
since  the  war  were  the  Soviet  gold  shipments,  starting 
in  the  autumn  of  1953.  These  shipments  began  after 
a  period  of  sharp  contraction  in  commercial  exports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  western  Europe,  and  helped 
to  make  possible  a  rapid  increase  of  Soviet  imports 
from  that  area  without  a  concomitant  curtailment  of 


Chart  1 

TRADE  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE  WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE 
Million  dollars  at  quarterly  rates 

A.  Imports  (c.i.f.)  of  Western  Europe  B.  Exports  (f.o.b.)  of  Western  Europe 


1951  1952  1953  1954  1951  1952  1953  1954 


Snurce^ :  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 

a  Imports  from  all  eastern  European  countries. 
b  Imports  from  all  eastern  European  countries  except 
the  U.S.S.R. 

c  Imports  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

d  Imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  U.S.S.R. 


the  imports  of  raw  materials  from  overseas,  which  in 
recent  years  had  regularly  been  paid  for  by  the  foreign 
exchange  accruing  from  the  Soviet  export  surplus  with 
western  Europe, 

Under  these  conditions  of  growing  interest  on  both 
sides  in  developing  East-West  trade,  the  trade  con¬ 
sultation  held  in  Geneva  in  April  1953,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
was  of  importance  in  providing  a  framework  within 
which  contacts  among  Government  representatives 
could  be  established  in  instances  where  they  had  been 
lacking,  and  trade  potentialities  in  various  directions 
could  provisionally  be  explored  through  multilateral 
discussions  and  bilateral  negotiations  in  which 
practically  all  European  countries  took  part.  Several 
of  the  bilateral  negotiations  initiated  during  this  trade 
consultation  eventually  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of 
new  trade  agreements. 

The  recent  improvement  in  trade  relations  between 
western  and  eastern  European  countries  should. 


a  Exports  to  all  eastern  Europeen  countries. 
b  Exports  to  all  eastern  European  countries  except  the 
U.S.S.R. 

c  Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

d  Exports  of  Finland  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  including  and 
excluding  reparation  deliveries  which  ceased  after  the 
third  quarter  of  1952. 

however,  not  conceal  the  fact  that  East-West  trade 
is  still  at  an  extremely  low  level.  In  particular,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  far  from  being  an  all-round 
increase  affecting  all  eastern  European  countries  alike, 
the  recovery  was  almost  exclusively  concentrated  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  Chart  1  shows  how  heavily  the  course 
of  total  East-West  trade  in  recent  years  has  been 
influenced  by  the  violent  changes  in  the  trade  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  For  the  other  eastern  European  countries, 
taken  as  a  group,  the  picture  is  one  of  stagnation  up 
to  and  including  the  first  quarter  of  1954. 

On  the  side  of  western  Europe,  the  recent  increase 
in  East-West  trade  was  more  evenly  spread  over  a 
number  of  countries.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  2  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  exports  to  eastern  Europe 
were  higher  in  the  second  half  of  1953  than  in  any 
of  the  three  preceding  half-years,  and  only  in  Sweden 
was  there  a  clear  change  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Finland  continued  to  show  a  particularly  great  increase 
in  exports  to  eastern  Europe,  and  that  country,  with 


Table  2 

TRADE  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COUNTRY 
Millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 

Imports  into  western  European 
countries  (c.i.f.) 

Exports  from  western  European 
countries  (f.o.b.) 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

Western  European  countries : 

Austria . 

41 

33 

33 

31 

31 

33 

29 

30 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

13 

20 

14 

26 

32 

27 

33 

31 

Denmark . 

19 

20 

18 

21 

19 

15 

12 

32 

Finland" . 

74 

79 

85 

95 

62 

80 

75 

99 

France . 

36 

22 

26 

19 

21 

18 

25 

26 

Western  Germany  b . 

24 

32 

24 

42 

23 

27 

24 

30 

Italy . 

42 

43 

25 

21 

26 

29 

24 

34 

Netherlands . 

26 

28 

17 

37 

22 

14 

15 

42 

Norway  . 

14 

18 

14 

26 

12 

16 

12 

20 

Sweden . 

56 

52 

26 

34 

62 

57 

29 

38 

Switzerland . 

19 

16 

16 

18 

21 

21 

16 

18 

Turkey . 

8 

13 

13 

17 

11 

9 

14 

15 

United  Kingdom  c . 

144 

91 

78 

129 

22 

17 

16 

27 

Five  other  countries  d . 

4 

3 

4 

9 

5 

6 

11 

12 

Total  . 

520 

470 

393 

525 

369 

369 

335 

454 

Exports  from  eastern  European 

Imports  into  eastern  European 

countries  (c.i.f.) 

countries  (f.o.b.) 

Eastern  European  countries : 

U.S.S.R . 

217 

166 

115 

218 

124 

131 

103 

209 

Poland . 

124 

134 

110 

125 

85 

87 

75 

80 

Czechoslovakia . 

83 

74 

73 

71 

64 

47 

39 

44 

Eastern  Germany  « . 

46 

44 

38 

46 

41 

36 

40 

53 

Hungary . 

29 

32 

20 

27 

34 

33 

31 

36 

Rumania . 

14 

12 

26 

23 

18 

27 

36 

20 

Bulgaria . 

7 

8 

11 

15 

3 

8 

11 

12 

Total  . 

520 

470 

393 

525 

369 

369 

1  335 

454 

Source ;  Appendix  Table  A.  b  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany.  d  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Portugal  and  Spain. 

a  Excluding  war  reparations.  c  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports.  r  Excluding  trade  with  western  Germany. 


only  2  per  cent  of  western  Europe’s  total  exports, 
accounted  in  the  second  half  of  1953  for  22  per  cent 
of  western  Europe’s  exports  to  eastern  Europe.^  The 
share  of  eastern  Europe — predominantly  the  U.S.S.R. 
— in  total  Finnish  exports  thereby  rose  to  no  less 
than  28  per  cent. 

The  apparent  surplus  ^  of  eastern  Europe  on 
merchandise  trade  with  western  Europe  was  halved 

^  The  importance  of  Finnish  deliveries  on  war  reparations 
account  to  the  U.S.S.R.  is  shown  in  Chart  1. 

~  As  noted  in  the  table,  the  figures  give  imports  c.i.f.  and 
exports  f.o.b.  as  taken  from  the  trade  returns  of  western 
European  countries  and,  while  presumably  indicative  of  the 
change  from  1952  to  1953,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  trade  balance  in  either  of  these  years. 


between  1952  and  1953,  as  the  joint  result  of  the 
greater  volume  of  imports  into  eastern  Europe  and 
a  minor  deterioration  in  that  area’s  terms  of  trade 
(Table  1).  As  already  mentioned,  the  decline  in  net 
earnings  of  foreign  exchange  from  western  Europe 
was  largely  offset  by  Soviet  shipments  of  gold,  so  that 
imports  from  overseas  could  continue  undisturbed. 
Eastern  European  countries  have  recently  signed  trade 
agreements  with  a  number  of  overseas  countries  in 
order  to  secure  imports  of  essential  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  but  these  new  trade  contacts  have  not  yet 
resulted  in  any  significant  increase  in  actual  trade 
between  eastern  Europe  and  overseas,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  partial  data  available. 
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2.  Eastern  European  Exports 


Eastern  European  exports  continued  in  1953  to  be 
concentrated  on  food,  fuels  and  crude  materials, 
despite  a  considerable  decline  in  the  two  main  exports 
—coal  and  grain.  The  share  of  manufactured  articles 
in  the  total  export  value  increased  from  12  to  16  per 
cent,  but  the  major  part  of  the  decline  in  the  two  big 
staples  was  offset  by  larger  exports  of  meat,  petroleum 
products  and  timber.  Rumania,  as  a  petroleum 
exporter,  increased  its  total  sales  in  1953,  whilst 
Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  bore  the  brunt  of  declining 
coal  and  grain  exports.  As  was  mentioned  above,  the 
fluctuations  in  East-West  trade  in  1953  were  dominated 
by  the  sharp  changes  in  Soviet  trade  :  the  decline  in 
exports  during  the  first  half  of  1953  was  brought 
about  by  lower  grain  exports,  and  later  in  the  year 
exports  of  timber,  silver  and  various  crude  materials 
accounted  for  the  recovery. 

Table  3 

COMMODITY  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM 
EASTERN  TO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Commodity  group 

1952 

1953 

Food  (Groups  1-14) . 

436 

295 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations . 

271 

144 

Meat  and  livestock . 

44 

59 

Butter  and  eggs . 

26 

21 

Sugar  . 

55 

33 

Other  food  (including  feeding-stuff's) . 

40 

38 

Fuels  and  crude  materials  (Groups  1 5-23, 

26) . 

390 

395 

Coal . 

194 

147 

Petroleum  and  products . 

23 

46 

Other  crude  minerals  o . 

16 

19 

Wood  and  wood  products . 

82 

102 

Other  crude  materials  (including  fertilizers  and 

cement) . 

75 

81 

Manufactured  articles  (Groups  24,  25, 

27-31)  . 

117 

142 

Iron  and  steel . 

13 

11 

Transport  equipment . 

15 

21 

Machinery,  instruments  and  watches . 

26 

31 

Textiles . . 

25 

36 

Chemicals . 

21 

26 

Glass  and  pottery . 

17 

17 

All  Other  commodities . 

45 

80* 

Total  of  all  groups  .  .  . 

988 

912 

Source :  Appendix  Table  C. 

0  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

Of  which  ;  gold  (into  France)  and  silver  $32  million. 


Coal 

In  1953,  eastern  European  coal  exports  were 
reduced  by  a  further  million  tons  to  less  than  9  million, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  1949  exports^.  This  decline  was 
largely  concentrated  on  exports  from  Poland  and 
eastern  Germany  to  Sweden.  Exports  to  some  other 
western  European  countries  increased,  however — 
particularly  to  Denmark,  which  had  bought  unusually 
small  quantities  of  Polish  coal  in  1952. 

In  previous  years,  eastern  European  coal  competed 
mainly  with  American  coal,  and  the  prices  were  fixed 
so  as  to  correspond  to  the  c.i.f.  price  of  the  latter. 
In  the  past  year,  Polish  export  prices  have  been 
brought  into  line  with  those  charged  for  British  coal. 
Nevertheless,  there  seem  still  to  be  differences  in 
prices  charged  to  different  countries  according  to 
their  bargaining  positions  and,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
the  Polish  f.o.b.  prices  are  still  slightly  above  British 
f.o.b.  prices  for  comparable  qualities.  The  delivered 
prices  of  Polish  coal,  however,  vary  considerably  with 
fluctuations  in  the  freight  market,  and  they  sometimes 
fall  below  those  of  British  coal,  particularly  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  before  the  opening  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  in  the  White  Sea  diverts  Soviet  ships  away 
from  the  Baltic. 

Despite  the  continued  decline,  coal  still  accounted 
in  1953  for  half  the  value  of  total  Polish  exports  to 
western  Europe.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  developing  other  exports,  coal  is  likely  to  continue 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  Poland’s 
exports  to  the  West.  A  specific  influence  of  some 
importance  in  the  trade  is  that  coal  deliveries  are 
connected  with  settlements  of  debts  to  several  western 
European  countries. 

Czechoslovakia  exported  about  one  million  tons  of 
coal  during  1953,  which  was  the  same  as  in  1952. 
Soviet  exports  (mainly  of  anthracite),  and  eastern 
German  exports  of  brown-coal  briquettes  (including 
exports  to  western  Germany)  decreased  slightly.® 

Grain 

The  improved  supply  situation  in  western  Europe 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  total  imports  of  grain  from  all 
sources  (including  trade  among  the  western  European 
countries  themselves)  from  22  million  tons  in  1951 
and  1952  to  20  million  tons  in  1953.  A  far  more  than 

’  See  Appendix  Table  D. 

*  Eastern  German  exports  of  brown  coal  to  western  Ger¬ 
many — in  1953  1.0  million  tons,  compared  with  0.8  million  tons 
in  1952 — are  not  included  in  Appendix  Table  D. 


Table  4 


IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN  a 
INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Thousands  of  tons 


Exporting  country  and 
country  of  destination 

1951 

1952 

1953 

U.S.S.R . 

1  515 

1  860 

1  015 

of  which  imported  by  ; 

Finland . 

229 

392 

377 

Netherlands . 

97 

84 

211 

Norway . 

102 

86 

144 

United  Kingdom . 

768 

921 

118 

Western  Germany . 

2 

32 

92 

Sweden . 

50 

109 

12 

Other  countries . 

267 

236 

61 

Other  eastern  Europe  b  ...  . 

206 

302 

378 

of  which  imported  by  : 

Austria . 

26 

76 

119 

United  Kingdom . 

6 

35 

61 

Switzerland . 

10 

25 

49 

Western  Germany . 

50 

86 

43 

Other  countries . 

114 

80 

106 

Total  eastern  Europe  b  ...  . 

1  721 

2  162 

1  393 

of  which  :  bread  grain . 

698 

1  253 

957 

United  States  and  Canada  .  . 

14  152 

13  945 

11  817 

of  which  :  bread  grain . 

10  779 

10  305 

8  008 

All  sources  ^ . 

22  025 

22  330 

19  925 

of  which  :  bread  grain . 

14  620 

13  473 

11  870 

Sources ;  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  United 
Nations,  New  York;  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV,  O.E.E.C., 
Paris;  and  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  Countries  included 
are  those  listed  in  Appendix  Table  C. 

o  Wheat  and  rye  (including  flour  in  grain  equivalent;  conversion  factor 
used  :  one  ton  of  flour  =  I.2S  tons  of  grain);  barley,  maize,  oats  (including 
flour  in  grain  equivalent;  conversion  factor  used  :  one  ton  of  flour  =  1.63 
tons  of  grain). 

b  Excluding  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germanv. 
c  Including  trade  between  western  European  countries. 


proportionate  share  of  this  decline  fell  on  imports 
from  eastern  Europe,  which  declined  from  2.2  million 
tons  in  1952  to  1.4  million  tons  in  1953  (see  Table  4). 

The  decline  can  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the 
virtual  cessation  of  Soviet  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom 
following  the  decontrol  of  the  grain  market  in  that 
country.  Swedish  imports  of  Soviet  wheat  virtually 
disappeared  in  1953,  and  Sweden  has  recently  even 
exported  wheat  to  Hungary.  Several  western  European 
countries,  however,  took  larger  amounts  of  Soviet 
grain,  among  them  the  Netherlands  and  Norway. 
Despite  a  slight  decline  in  the  quantity  imported, 
Finland  in  1953  emerged  as  the  biggest  western 
European  importer  of  grain  from  eastern  Europe 
(mainly  from  the  U.S.S.R.).  Since  Finland  imported 


more  than  its  requirements,  considerable  quantities 
were,  however,  re-exported  to  western  Germany, 
Brazil  and  other  destinations.  This  was  a  means  for 
Finland  of  utilizing  its  surplus  rouble  receipts. 

Grain  exports  from  eastern  European  countries 
other  than  the  U.S.S.R.  showed  some  further  increase 
following  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  quantities 
are  still  extremely  modest  compared  with  the  pre-war 
level. 

The  weaker  position  of  grain  in  world  markets  has 
reduced  its  value  as  a  trump  card  in  trade  negotiations 
and  wiped  out  the  price  premia  previously  obtained 
for  wheat  exported  outside  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

Timber 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  for  coal  and  grain, 
eastern  European  exports  of  timber  rose  notably 
during  1953  (Table  5),  sharing  in  a  general  increase  of 
timber  trade  in  Europe.  This  expansion  was  due  to 
increased  building  activity  in  several  western  European 
countries  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  abolition  of 
British  import  restrictions.  In  1952,  eastern  Europe 
had  already  secured  an  increasing  share  of  the  western 
European  market  through  larger  exports,  mainly  of 
roundwood,  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  In 
1953,  on  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  was  largely 
a  result  of  a  doubling  of  British  imports  of  sawn 
softwood,  chiefly  from  the  U.S.S.R.  There  was,  in 
addition,  a  notable  increase  in  British  imports  of  sawn 
softwood  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 

Whereas  in  1952  eastern  European  exports  of 
softwood  were  only  slightly  higher  than  the  deliveries 
in  the  opposite  direction  (if  Finnish  exports  of  pre¬ 
fabricated  houses  are  included),  East-West  trade  in 
softwood  during  1953  resulted  in  net  exports  from 
eastern  Europe  of  almost  2  million  cubic  metres  (in 
roundwood  equivalent)  even  if  prefabricated  houses 
are  added  to  western  European  exports.  It  seems  likely 
that  in  1954  eastern  Europe  will  contribute  increasing 
quantities  to  western  Europe’s  timber  requirements. 

Petroleum  Products 

Before  the  war,  Rumania  and  the  U.S.S.R.  exported 
substantial  quantities  of  crude  petroleum  and  petro¬ 
leum  products  to  western  Europe.  Petroleum  exports 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  reached  their  peak  in  1932  with 
6  million  tons,  to  be  gradually  reduced  during  the 
following  years.  In  the  post-war  years,  practically  no 
petroleum  was  shipped  from  eastern  Europe  until 
1952,  when  quantities  of  some  importance  were 
delivered  to  Finland  and  Italy.  In  1953,  petroleum 
exports  increased  further,  and  reached  1.5  million  tons, 


Table  5 


TRADE  IN  TIMBER  BETWEEN  WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE] 


Roundwood  “ 

Sawn  softwood 

Total 

1 

Country  of  destination  or  origin 

Thousands  of 
cubic  metres 

Thousands  of 
standards 

cubic  metres  round- 
wood  equivalent 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Imports  from  eastern  Europe : 

United  Kingdom . 

298 

377 

96 

202 

1  050 

1  949 

Netherlands . 

46 

6 

52 

51 

450 

404 

Western  Germany . 

259 

259 

5 

6 

294 

305 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

71 

19 

33 

36 

329 

302 

Other  western  European  countries  ‘  . 

126 

204 

20 

39 

287 

506 

Total . 

800 

865 

206 

334 

2  410 

3  466 

of  which  :  from  U.S.S.R . 

309 

408 

127 

222 

1  300 

2  142 

Exports  to  eastern  Europe :  Total . 

359 

436 

144 

82 

1  483 

1  076 

of  which  :  from  Finland . 

332 

422 

137 

79 

1  398 

1  037 

Sources  :  Timber  Statistics  for  Europe,  FAO'ECE,  Geneva. 

•  Puipwood,  coniferous  logs  and  pitprops.  Figures  are  given  in  roundwood 
equivalent. 


Table  6 

WESTERN  EUROPE’S  IMPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Thousands  of  tons 


Importing  country 
and  country  of  origin 

1952 

1953 

Finland  . 

215 

597 

Italy . 

349  a 

348* 

Sweden . 

51 

203  * 

France  . 

36 

94 

Norway . 

11  • 

71  • 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

15 

68 

Western  Germany . 

11 

45 

Other  western  European  countries 

15 

38 

Total  western  Europe  .  .  . 

703 

1  464 

r  .  ,  [  U.S.S.R . 

330 

459 

Rumania . 

333 

937 

ongmaungl  Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

11 

20 

'  I  Other  eastern  Europe 

29 

48 

Sources  :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  United 
Nations;  Statistical  Buiietins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV,  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  and 
national  trade  statistics. 

Note. — Figures  refer  to  petroleum  products  (S.l.T.C.  group  313)  in  all 
cases  except  Italy,  which  was  the  only  western  European  country  importing 
crude  oil  (S.l.T.C.  group  312)  from  eastern  Europe.  An  asterisk  (•)  indicates 
estimates  derived  from  value  figures.  All  petroleum  products  have  been  added 
ton  for  ton,  without  conversion  into  “  crude  oil  equivalent  ”. 
tt  Of  which  ;  161  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

^  Of  which  ;  163  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
c  Austria,  Denmark,  Greece,  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 


b  Includes  also  hardwood  sleepers. 

c  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Turkey. 


against  0.7  million  tons  in  the  year  before.  The 
expansion  was  largely  concentrated  on  shipments  of 
fuel  oil  and  gas  oil,  and  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
were  from  Rumania.^  Even  so,  eastern  Europe  accounts 
for  only  a  very  small  share  of  total  imports  into 
western  Europe,  although  in  two  small  countries, 
Finland  and  Iceland,  eastern  Europe  covers  practically 
the  total  requirements  of  mineral  oil.  Export  com¬ 
mitments  for  1954  would  seem  to  involve  a  further 
increase,  perhaps  a  doubling,  of  deliveries  from  eastern 
to  western  European  countries. 

Although  eastern  European  petroleum  products 
have  been  sold  at  fully  competitive  prices,  serious 
marketing  difficulties  have  arisen.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  most  western  European  countries 
storage  and  distribution  facilities  are  controlled  by  the 
oil  companies,  which  already  have  their  established 
sources  of  supply  and  have  shown  little  interest  in 
taking  Soviet  oil.  Thus,  Swedish  imports  of  fuel  oil 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  have  to  be  handled  by  the  coal 
importers,  and  similarly  in  Switzerland  the  imports  of 
petrol  were  made  by  an  independent  firm.  In  Den¬ 
mark,  importers  able  and  willing  to  handle  oil  from 
eastern  Europe  have  so  far  not  been  found.  The 
question  is  of  some  importance,  since  the  recent 

1  See  Table  6  and  Appendix  Table  C.  Data  in  these  tables 
are  on  a  country  of  origin  basis;  some  of  the  Rumanian  oil  was 
in  fact  sold  to  western  European  countries  by  the  U.S.S.R. 


upswing  in  agricultural  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
resulted  in  a  large  surplus  in  favour  of  Denmark. 
One  solution  which  has  been  ventilated  is  that  the 
co-operative  organization  might  enter  the  market  as 
an  independent  importer  of  Soviet  oil. 

Other  Commodities 

The  decline  in  grain  exports  in  1953  and  the 
increased  demand  for  imports  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
brought  forward,  not  only  increased  exports  of  such 
traditional  goods  as  timber  and  petroleum,  but  also 
offers  and  deliveries  of  a  range  of  commodities  which 
had  hitherto  hardly,  or  not  generally,  figured  in 
exports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Apart  from  gold,  these 
new  commodities  included  silver,  platinum  and  palla¬ 
dium;  manganese  and  chrome  ores;  pig-iron  and  raw 
cotton.  With  the  exception  of  precious  metals,  there 
was  no  spectacular  increase  in  sales  in  1953.  Exports  of 
cotton  were,  for  example,  hindered  by  certain  technical 
obstacles  in  marketing,  and  also  by  the  reluctance  of 
spinners  to  adapt  machinery  to  Soviet  cotton  as  long 
as  there  is  no  feeling  of  assurance  of  steady  deliveries 
in  the  future.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  commit¬ 
ments  in  trade  agreements,  however,  exports  of  raw 
cotton  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  1954. 

Eastern  European  export  prices  for  these  new 
commodities,  as  well  as  for  timber  and  petroleum, 
as  already  noted,  have  in  general  been  in  line  with 


international  quotations,  and  sometimes  appreciably 
lower,  as  in  the  case  of  pig-iron  sold  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Belgium. 

Among  food  items  other  than  grain,  the  most 
important  changes  in  1953  were  in  bacon  and  eggs, 
which  rose,  and  in  sugar,  which  declined  drastically. 
The  value  of  Polish  exports  of  bacon  (mainly  to  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  eggs  increased  from  $44  to 
$60  million  and  accounted  in  1953  for  one-quarter  of 
total  Polish  exports  to  western  Europe.  The  value  of 
Polish  sugar  exports,  going  mainly  to  Finland,  did 
not  change  between  the  two  years.  For  the  other 
eastern  European  exporters  it  was  halved.  This 
decline  affected  mainly  Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hungary. 

In  addition  to  the  crude  materials  and  foodstuffs 
mentioned,  increasing  interest  has  been  shown  by 
eastern  European  countries  in  developing  their  exports 
of  machinery  and  other  manufactures  to  western 
Europe.  One  manifestation  of  this  interest  has  been 
the  participation  by  eastern  European  countries  in 
industrial  fairs,  for  instance  in  Milan  and  Lyons,  and 
the  recent  organization  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
special  industrial  fair  in  Copenhagen.  So  far,  however, 
the  results  as  shown  in  trade  returns  have  been  small. 
Exports  of  textiles,  chiefly  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,  increased  considerably  from  1952  to  1953, 
but  significant  quantities  of  machinery  and  motor 
vehicles  were  sold  only  to  Finland  and  Turkey. 


3,  Western  European  Exports 


The  increase  in  total  western  European  exports  in 
1953  was  accounted  for  by  a  relatively  narrow  range 
of  commodities  (Table  7).  Foremost  among  the 
expanding  exports  were  foodstuffs,  but  exports  of 
crude  steel  as  well  as  of  ships  and  boats  also  increased 
over  the  1952  level.  The  recovery  in  exports  during 
the  second  half  of  1953  was  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
centrated  on  consumption  goods.  This  new  feature 
in  east-west  trade  was  clearly  a  result  of  the  new 
policies  in  eastern  Europe  for  raising  consumption 
standards  and  of  the  particular  need  for  increased 
suppUes  of  meat  and  other  animal  products.  In 
October  1953,  Mr.  Mikoyan  announced  that  imports 
of  food  and  other  consumption  goods  by  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  western  world  were  to  reach  a  total 
of  $250  million  for  the  year  1953. 


The  upturn  in  exports  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products  has  been  great  enough  to  make  the  sales  to 
eastern  Europe  a  fairly  important  share  in  total  exports 
of  some  of  the  leading  export  commodities  of  the 
countries  mainly  concerned.  This  can  be  seen  in 
Table  8,  which  shows  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in 
total  exports  of  Dutch  and  Danish  butter,  Danish 
meat,  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  fish,  Greek  tobacco 
and  Turkish  cotton.  These  new  outlets  were  the  more 
welcome  to  the  exporting  countries  since  all  the  com¬ 
modities  concerned — with  the  exception  of  cotton — 
are  among  those  for  which  an  expansion  of  trade 
among  western  European  countries  is  particularly 
problematic. 

The  steep  increase  in  textile  exports  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  was  largely  in  synthetic  fibres  from  Italy. 


Table  7 

COMMODITY  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM 
WESTERN  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Commodity  group 

1952 

1953 

1.  Major  items  of  expansion : . 

232 

338 

Meat . 

8 

15 

Butter  and  margarine . 

18 

41 

Fish . 

24 

30 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

19 

28 

Other  food  (including  tobacco)  .  .  . 

7 

19 

Textiles  (excluding  yarns)  and  synthetic 

fibres . 

25 

34 

Iron  and  steel . 

71 

95 

Ships  and  boats . 

47 

58 

of  which  :  from  Finland  .... 

21 

47 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

13 

18 

11.  Major  items  of  contraction :  .... 

335 

266 

Timber,  pre-fabricated  buildings  and 

pulp . 

91 

69 

Iron  ore . 

24 

16 

Yams . 

18 

15 

Machinery,  instruments  and  watches  . 

169 

150 

Transport  equipment  (excluding  ships 

and  boats) . 

13 

7 

Drugs  and  fertilizers . 

20 

9 

111.  All  other  items : . 

165 

182 

Textile  raw  materials . 

37 

41 

Chemicals  . 

38 

40 

Others . 

90 

101 

Total  of  all  groups . 

732 

786 

Source  :  Appendix  Table  B. 


Exports  of  textile  manufactures  and  clothing  improved 
only  moderately. 

While  food  exports  on  a  considerable  scale  started 
only  in  the  second  half  of  1953,  the  increase  in  western 
European  exports  of  crude  steel  was  the  continuation 
of  a  movement  which  had  begun  in  1952  at  a  time 
when  western  European  demand  for  steel  was  weaken¬ 
ing.  The  further  increase  in  1953  was  largely  an 
outcome  of  the  new  trade  agreement  between  France 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  rise  in  western  European 
exports  of  ships  and  boats  was  overwhelmingly  a 
result  of  Finnish  commercial  deliveries;  in  1952, 
Finnish  ships  and  boats  were  delivered  as  war  repara¬ 
tions,  and  these  are  not  included  in  the  table.  Swedish 
exports  of  ships — in  1952  mainly  within  the  framework 
of  the  Swedish- Soviet  credit  arrangement — were 
drastically  reduced  in  1953, 


Exports  of  machinery — which  in  1950  had  accounted 
for  a  third  of  total  western  European  exports  to 
eastern  European  countries— continued  to  fall  in  1953. 
The  Soviet  interest  in  expanding  imports  of  machinery 
and  other  industrial  equipment,  manifest  throughout 
the  year  in  inquiries  to  many  western  European 
machinery  exporters,  has  so  far  not  shown  up  in 
actual  trade  figures.  This  may  be  partly  because 
delivery  periods  for  industrial  equipment  are  relatively 
long,  but  also  no  doubt  because  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  strategic  grounds.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
by  way  of  illustration,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  six  months  ending 
15  May  1954,  received  applications  for  licences  to 
export  machine  tools  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  a  value  of 
$78  million.  Out  of  this  total,  licences  had  up  to  that 
date  been  issued  for  only  $6  million.^  Similarly,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  in  the  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  authorities  have  prevented  or  sharply 
restricted  exports  of  certain  types  of  ship  and  of 

^  Most  of  the  remaining  demands  were  still  pending  on  the 
date  of  stock-taking. 


Table  8 

SHARE  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  IN  TOTAL 
EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 


Percentages  based  on  quantities,  unless 
otherwise  indicated 


Exporting 

country 

Commodity  and  its  share 
in  country’s 
total  exports  “ 

1952 

1953 

1954* 

Denmark 

Butter  (15) 

5 

7 

20 

Beef  (7) 

2 

8 

25 

Netherlands 

Butter  (3) 

5 

34 

30 

Norway 

Fish  (excluding  canned) 
(11) 

11 

13 

16 

Iceland 

Fish  (77) 

6 

26 

40 

Greece 

Tobacco  (43) 

— 

4 

8 

Turkey 

Cotton  (20) 

15 

15 

29 

Sources ;  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D, 
United  Nations,  and  national  trade  statistics. 

a  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  share  of  the  commodity  in  the  country’s 
total  exports  to  all  destinations  in  1953. 

I>  Most  recent  data  available  :  Denmark  :  January  -  13  June;  Netherlands  : 
January-April;  Norway  :  January-March;  Iceland  :  January-April; 
Greece  and  Turkey  :  January-February. 
c  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  export  values. 


various  other  manufactured  products  or  raw  materials 
falling  under  the  strategic  controls. 

Strategic  controls  cannot  alone  be  held  responsible, 
however,  for  the  decline  in  machinery  exports.  Not 
all  types  of  machinery  are  prohibited,  and  exports 
from  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  though  not  subject  to 
the  same  systems  of  control  as  those  instituted  in 
other  western  European  countries,  also  fell  drastically 
in  1953.  Part  of  the  explanation  of  the  decline  in 
machinery  exports  seems  therefore  to  lie  in  other 
difficulties,  including  that  of  balancing  trade  and 
payments  between  eastern  and  western  Europe,  though 
it  is  clear  that  present  licensing  rules  serve  as  a  direct 
limitation  to  an  expansion  of  the  trade  in  the  items 
affected. 

Table  9  shows  that  eastern  Europe  is  of  some 
significance  as  a  market  for  machinery  for  only  a  few 
countries  (Austria,  Sweden  and  Italy),  none  of  which  is 
among  the  big  western  European  machinery  exporters. 
Finland  is  in  this  respect  a  very  special  case  ; 
indeed,  the  Finnish  engineering  industry,  which  was 
built  up  first  for  armaments  production  during  the 
war  and  later  for  deliveries  of  war  reparations,  is  now 
highly  dependent  on  the  eastern  European  markets. 


Table  9 

EXPORTS  OF  MACHINERY  FROM  WESTERN 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b.,  and  percentages 


Exporting  country 

Value  in  millions 
of  current  dollars, 
f.o.b. 

As  percentage 
of  total  exports 
of  machinery 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Netherlands . 

2 

1 

1.1 

0.5 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

16 

16 

1.0 

1.0 

Western  Germany  “ 

16 

14 

1.4 

1.1 

France . 

10 

6 

2.4 

1.6 

Denmark . 

5 

3 

6.0 

3.7 

Switzerland . 

17 

13 

5.9 

4.4 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

2 

10 

1.2 

6.5 

Italy . 

18 

14 

8.7 

7.5 

Sweden . 

41 

21 

17.6 

10.1 

Austria . 

18 

18 

35.3 

35.3 

Finland  * . 

13 

27 

77.8 

91.8 

Total  of  countries  listed 

158 

143 

3.6 

3.2 

Sources :  See  Appendix  Table  B. 
o  Excluding  exports  to  eastern  Germany. 
b  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations  in  19S2. 


4.  Current  Prospects  and  Problems 


The  trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1954  show 
some  decline  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1953, 
but  this  was  no  more  than  the  ordinary  seasonal 
movement,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  laid  down 
in  recent  trade  agreements  it  may  be  expected  with 
some  confidence  that  East-West  trade  in  1954  will  be 
well  above  the  1953  level.^  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  trade  agreements  are  not  a  very 
complete  or  reliable  guide  to  estimates  of  actual  trade 
in  the  near  future.  A  considerable  part  of  East-West 
trade  is  conducted  without  trade  agreements  with 
specific  quota  lists,  and,  even  where  these  do  apply, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  total  amount  and 
the  composition  of  trade  will  actually  be  as  foreseen 
when  the  quota  lists  were  established. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  make  any  forecast  of 
developments  in  grain  exports  from  eastern  Europe. 
The  main  factor,  of  course,  is  the  amount  to  be  bought 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  With  the  trade  now  returned 
to  private  hands,  the  share  of  British  imports  coming 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  smaller  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  suppliers  will  depend  not  only  on  the  amount 

1 A  complete  list  of  East- West  trade  agreements  in  force  in 
June  1954  is  given  in  Appendix  Table  E. 


of  grain  that  these  countries  have  available  for  export 
but  also  on  the  competitiveness  of  the  prices  at 
which  it  is  offered.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  little 
prospect  that  Soviet  export  availabilities  of  coarse 
grain  will  rise  substantially  above  the  1953  level. 

As  regards  coal,  quotas  have  been  scaled  down  in 
some  recent  trade  agreements,  but  there  may  never¬ 
theless  be  scope  for  increased  imports  of  Polish  coal 
into  several  countries.  It  is  mentioned  in  another 
article  in  this  Bulletin  (see  page  4)  that  distributed 
stocks  in  western  Europe  seem  to  have  been  reduced 
during  1953,  while  pithead  stocks  have  increased, 
these  movements  possibly  reflecting  the  expectation 
by  coal  consumers  that  coal  prices  may  come  down. 
If  this  is  true  the  stocks  of  western  European  coal 
consumers  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  replenished, 
but  whether  this  would  imply  an  increased  flow  of 
coal  from  eastern  European  suppliers  seems — as  in 
the  case  of  grain — to  be  dependent  mainly  on  export 
availabilities  and  on  a  sufficiently  flexible  price  policy. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  American 
coal,  the  c.i.f.  price  of  which  is  at  present  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  European  coal,  has  recently  made 
some  inroads  in  European  markets. 


While  the  export  prospects  for  eastern  European 
grain  and  coal  exports  are  thus  difficult  to  assess,  a 
substantial  further  increase  in  1954  of  exports  of 
timber  and  petroleum  products  can  more  safely  be 
forecast.  Judging  from  the  information  contained  in 
trade  agreements  and  from  currently  concluded  con¬ 
tracts,  an  increase  of  eastern  sawnwood  exports  by 
around  one-half  from  1953  to  1954  seems  to  be  a  fair 
guess.  Oil  exports  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania  may 
well  be  twice  as  large  in  1954  as  in  1953,  despite  the 
organizational  difficulties  mentioned  in  Section  2 
above.  Among  the  countries  which  are  likely  to  take 
relatively  large  quantities  of  petroleum  are  Italy, 
Sweden  and  Finland.  The  imports  of  the  latter 
country  are  partly  for  re-export. 

Moreover,  as  already  stated,  the  eastern  European 
countries,  and  in  particular  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  offering 
greater  quantities  of  crude  materials  other  than  those 
which  in  recent  years  have  made  up  the  bulk  of  eastern 
European  exports,  and  exports  of  Soviet  motor 
vehicles — to  Finland  and  Norway  among  other  coun¬ 
tries — are  likely  to  become  of  some  importance.  All 
in  all,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  expect  the  1954 
volume  of  total  exports  from  eastern  to  western 
Europe  to  be  around  a  quarter  higher  than  it  was 
in  1953. 

As  regards  the  flow  of  commodities  from  the  West 
to  the  East,  the  exports  of  food  (mainly  butter,  meat, 
fish  and  tobacco)  can  on  the  basis  of  known  agree¬ 
ments,  orders  actually  placed,  and  various  official 
announcements,  be  expected  to  continue  throughout 
1954  at  the  relatively  high  level  reached  in  the  second 
half  of  1953.  Similarly,  western  European  exporters 
continue  to  show  considerable  interest  in  the  potential 
eastern  European  markets  for  machinery  and  other 
equipment.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  already  placed  sub¬ 
stantial  orders  for  industrial  equipment  and  for  ships 
of  various  types — for  example,  trawlers,  refrigerator 
ships  and  tankers.  For  the  further  increase  of  this 
kind  of  exports,  developments  in  the  practice  of 
strategic  controls  are,  of  course,  of  crucial  importance. 
Suggestions  for  a  relaxation  of  these  controls  have 
become  more  frequent,  and  during  recent  months 
some  revision  of  the  lists  has  been  under  active 
consideration. 

* 

■i>  * 

The  moderate  improvement  of  the  climate  for  the 
expansion  of  East-West  trade  during  the  last  year 
or  so  has  found  expression  in  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  bilateral  trade  agreements. 
In  all,  105  bilateral  relationships  are  possible  between 


eastern  and  western  European  countries.^  Among 
these,  three-quarters  are  now  covered  by  trade  and 
payments  agreements,  accompanied  by  quota  lists, 
as  against  one-half  at  the  time  when  the  ECE  Trade 
Consultation  of  April  1953  was  convened.  Along 
with  this  increase,  however,  some  western  European 
countries,  notably  the  United  Kingdom,  have  found 
it  no  longer  feasible  or  necessary  to  conclude  agree¬ 
ments  fixing  import  and  export  quotas  now  that  their 
direct  controls  over  trade  have  been  so  largely  relaxed. 
In  such  instances  the  absence  of  agreements  of  the 
quota  type  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  trade 
cannot  proceed,  even  though  the  apparent,  if  not 
always  real,  assurance  provided  by  the  quotas  is 
lacking.  In  other  instances,  the  absence  of  trade 
agreements  is  sometimes  to  be  explained  by  the  failure 
to  reach  agreements  concerning  pre-war  debts  or 
nationalized  properties.  By  far  the  most  important 
trade  relationship  still  to  be  established  is  that  be¬ 
tween  western  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Apart 
from  this  particularly  neuralgic  point  in  East-West 
trade  relations,  it  may  be  said  that  the  purely  political 
obstacles  have  tended  to  abate  during  the  last  year. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  more  technical  problems 
of  developing  East-West  trade  should  now  come  to 
the  fore.  These  problems  are  of  three  main  types. 

There  is  first  the  question  of  payments  difficulties 
as  one  of  the  limitations  on  East-West  trade.  It  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  what  may  be  called  the  tech¬ 
nical  from  the  economic  aspects  of  this  question  or, 
in  other  words,  to  know  how  much  relief  might  be 
afforded  by  an  improvement  in  the  institutional 
arrangements  governing  international  payments. 
Rigid  bilateralism,  such  as  prevails  in  most  of  the 
trade  and  payments  relationships  between  eastern  and 
western  Europe,  always  presents  the  risk  of  a  down¬ 
ward  balancing  of  trade  between  any  two  trading 
partners.^ 

For  this  reason  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  im¬ 
proved  arrangements  for  the  transferability  of  cur¬ 
rencies,  such  as  sterling  already  provides  to  an  important 
extent  on  the  western  side,  are  a  necessary  condition 
if  East-West  trade  is  to  develop  more  freely  in  the 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  immediate  cause 
of  payments  difficulties  in  some  instances  appears  to 

‘  The  number  of  western  European  countries  fl5)  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  eastern  European  countries  (7).  This  dis¬ 
regards  the  countries  which,  for  various  reasons,  have  not  at 
all  entered  into  East-West  trade  agreements — namely,  Albania 
on  the  eastern  side  and  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Ireland 
on  the  western  side. 

*  For  a  description  of  payments  arrangements  in  East-West 
trade,  see  Economic  Bulletin  /or  Europe,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  pages  35 
to  39. 


be  that  the  total  export  earnings  of  eastern  European 
countries  are  limited  in  relation  to  their  import  de¬ 
mands,  whether  because  of  lack  of  availabilities  for 
export  or  because  of  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  obtaining  access  to  western  markets  for  their 
goods.  To  the  extent  that  this  situation  prevails,  the 
problem  is  not  merely  one  of  providing  greater 
international  transferability  of  their  export  earnings 
(though  this  could  have  significant  advantages  and 
help  to  increase  incentives)  but  rather  one  of  expanding 
their  total  foreign  exchange  receipts.  In  this  respect, 
the  smaller  eastern  European  countries  do  not  have 
the  advantageous  position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which, 
if  necessary,  can  supplement  its  export  earnings  by 
sales  of  currently  produced  or  accumulated  gold, 
nor  does  the  existing  bilateral  structure  of  trade  and 
payments  among  eastern  European  countries  appear 
to  provide  any  regular  opportunity  for  their  export 
earnings  in  that  area  to  be  applied  against  deficits 
with  western  Europe. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  the  techniques  and  organization  of  foreign  trade, 
the  solution  of  which  appears  to  be  necessary  for  an 
expansion  of  East-West  trade.  These  questions  partly 
arise  from  the  fact  that  East-West  trade  is  necessarily 
trade  between  State  agencies  of  foreign  trade  and 
private  firms.  But  partly  the  difficulties  arise  simply 
from  the  loss  of  contact  between  industrial  and  trading 
units  in  eastern  and  western  European  countries. 
Among  the  multifarious  questions  to  be  dealt  with 
under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned  the  adoption 
in  East-West  trade  of  sales  conditions,  arbitration 
rules,  grading  systems  and  other  contract  practices 
corresponding  to  those  generally  followed  in  world 
trade  in  the  branches  concerned  ;  furthermore,  the 
improvement  of  business  contacts  through  appro¬ 
priate  commercial  representation  and  travel ;  finally. 


the  adoption  of  payment  practices  in  line  with  what 
is  normal  in  world  trade  generally.  Despite  some 
recent  indications  of  willingness,  on  both  sides,  to 
solve  these  problems,^  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  important  question  of  market 
stability.  In  particular,  western  European  exporters 
are  uneasily  aware  of  the  possibility  that  new  export 
outlets  to  countries  whose  import  trade  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  State  may  be  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  fear 
that  this  might  happen  is  undoubtedly  a  deterrent  to 
the  efforts  of  industrial  and  commercial  firms  in 
western  Europe  to  develop  sales  to  eastern  Europe. 
Also,  eastern  European  countries  have  again  expressed 
their  interest  in  arranging  trade  on  the  basis  of  longer- 
term  agreements,  whether  for  specific  commodities  or 
in  the  form  of  general  trade  agreements  covering 
a  number  of  years. 

In  the  most  recent  ECE  Trade  Consultation,  held 
in  Geneva  in  April  1954,  the  general  discussion* 
was  mainly  devoted  to  a  preliminary  exploration  of 
these  three  technical  questions  of  payments  arrange¬ 
ments,  trading  practices  and  market  stabilization, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  these  questions  will  take 
an  important  place  in  the  work  programme  of  the 
ECE  Committee  for  the  Development  of  Trade  which, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
ninth  session  of  the  Commission,  is  scheduled  to  meet 
next  October  for  the  first  time  since  1949. 

*  Thus,  at  least  some  eastern  European  countries  have  become 
more  inclined  to  utilize  existing  channels  of  distribution  rather 
than  to  set  up  their  own  agencies  in  the  importing  countries. 
Likewise,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  recently  agreed  to  base  the  payment 
for  exported  grain  on  weight  unloaded  (as  is  common  practice 
in  world  grain  trade)  rather  than  on  weight  loaded. 

*  The  Trade  Consultation  was  organized  in  two  main  stages, 
one  of  bilateral  contacts  between  each  pair  of  eastern  and 
western  countries  to  explore  specific  trading  posssibilities,  and 
one  of  multilateral  deliberations  in  plena  to  discuss  the  general 
problems  of  expanding  East-West  trade. 


Appendix 

Supplementary  Statistics  and  Sources  and  Methods  used  in  the  Article 
«  Developments  in  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  in  1953  ” 


Country  of  origin 
for  imports 
and  destination 
for  exports 

Period 

Austria  a 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Denmarkn 

Finland 

France 

We«tern 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp.  Exp.c 

Imp.d  Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

mm 

mm 

Imp.  Exp. 

Bulgaria 

1952  qtr.  av. 

1.1 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

1953  I 

0.6 

1.7 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

II 

4.4 

2.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

_ 

III 

0.4 

1.7 

2.3 

l.I 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

2.2 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

IV 

0.8 

1.8 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.9 

1.0 

— 

— 

1954  I 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

1.3 

0.9 

— 

0.4 

Czechoslovakia 

1952  qtr.  av. 

5.0 

4.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

0.5 

2.9 

0.6 

1.6 

1.6 

4.5 

2.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

1953  I 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

1.2 

0.4 

0.4 

3.3 

0.6 

3.6 

0.5 

3.6 

1.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

II 

3.1 

2.5 

1.2 

1.5 

0.5 

O.I 

5.2 

2.3 

3.7 

0.6 

3.0 

1.3 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

III 

3.0 

1.5 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

3.9 

0.1 

0.9 

0.4 

4.0 

1.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

IV 

3.4 

3.2 

1.9 

0.5 

0.6 

1.5 

4.8 

0.7 

1.1 

0.7 

5.0 

3.3 

0.2 

1.0 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

1954  I 

1.3 

2.2 

1.5 

2.4 

0.4 

3.0 

3.4 

0.4 

1.4 

2.5 

2.8 

1.9 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

Eastern  Germany 

1952  qtr.  av. 

2.1 

1.4 

0.9 

1.0 

3.5 

3.2 

2.1 

0.7 

1.5 

0.7 

(7.6) 

(  9.9) 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

O.I 

— 

1953  I 

2.3 

2.1 

1.7 

0.7 

3.2 

5.3 

1.8 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

(11.5) 

(8.1) 

0.3 

1.4 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

_ 

11 

1.4 

1.8 

0.8 

1.4 

3.1 

2.5 

3.5 

1.8 

0.5 

0.7 

(15.5) 

(6.2) 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

1.0 

_ 

III 

1.5 

2.1 

l.I 

0.9 

2.9 

2.1 

4.0 

1.9 

0.5 

0.6 

(1.‘!.0) 

(21.0) 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

_ 

IV 

2.2 

3.2 

2.3 

4.0 

3.4 

4.4 

3.8 

3.3 

0.4 

0.9 

(25.6) 

(25.4) 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

— 

0.1 

— 

1954  I 

1.8 

1.8 

1.3 

2.1 

2.9 

4.0 

3.8 

2.3 

0.6 

0.6 

(23.5) 

(19.2) 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

Hungary 

1952  qtr.  av. 

2.8 

2.5 

0.8 

1.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.8 

1.0 

3.6 

3.9 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1953  I 

l.I 

1.8 

0.8 

2.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.6 

3.2 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

11 

2.2 

1.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.3 

0.4 

1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.8 

1.4 

3.8 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

Ill 

0.8 

1.2 

0.6 

1.8 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

0.3 

0.4 

2.1 

3.6 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

— 

IV 

2.9 

2.6 

0.7 

1.2 

0.6 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

5.7 

5.7 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

.. 

1954  I 

2.2 

2.0 

0.3 

2.3 

0.4 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7 

1.8 

2.8 

6.0 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

Poland 

1952  qtr.  av. 

6.3 

4.5 

1.3 

3.4 

2.1 

1.4 

10.2 

3.6 

6.1 

4.1 

3.4 

3.9 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

1953  I 

4.7 

5.5 

1.7 

6.6 

5.0 

0.8 

6.0 

2.9 

2.8 

6.2 

2.3 

1.7 

_ 

0.1 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

II 

4.3 

4.2 

0.7 

5.6 

1.9 

1.1 

6.8 

2.6 

4.4 

5.2 

5.3 

3.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

III 

6.3 

2.7 

0.8 

3.6 

3.6 

0.7 

11.2 

2.6 

3.1 

2.6 

5.5 

4.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

IV 

7.3 

4.4 

2.0 

1.6 

3.0 

1.4 

12.5 

4.2 

1.9 

2.3 

4.6 

5.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

1954  I 

7.1 

4.9 

1.3 

2.7 

3.7 

1.0 

5.6 

3.1 

2.9 

2.1 

2.4 

3.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

Rumania 

1952  qtr.  av. 

1.0 

1.5 

0.1 

3.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.3 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

2.5 

— 

— 

1953  I 

2.6 

1.3 

0.2 

5.5 

— 

0.1 

3.6 

_ 

_ 

2.6 

0.5 

4.9 

_ 

0.1 

II 

3.9 

2.0 

0.1 

3.8 

0.1 

— 

5.1 

— 

1.2 

3.1 

0.3 

2.8 

— 

— 

III 

1.5 

1.9 

0.3 

1.4 

0.4 

— 

5.6 

0.2 

0.1 

2.2 

0.5 

1.4 

0.1 

— 

IV 

0.3 

1.9 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

5.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

0.4 

0.8 

0.2 

— 

1954  I 

0.8 

0.9 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

5.7 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

2.7 

2.7 

0.1 

— 

U.S.S.R. 

1952  qtr.  av 

— 

0.1 

2.9 

3.7 

2.8 

3.1 

20.4 

29.8 

4.5 

1.6 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

1953  I 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

2.1 

3.0 

0.2 

19.5 

30.1 

3.8 

1.6 

3.9 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

II 

— 

— 

2.3 

0.9 

0.1 

1.2 

28.7 

32.5 

3.6 

1.8 

1.3 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

III 

— 

0.3 

6.8 

2.9 

1.3 

lAt 

21.8 

38.0 

3.2 

2.0 

4.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

2.5 

0.3 

— 

IV 

— 

1.2 

5.8 

10.6 

4.0 

\2.\t 

19.6 

44.9 

6.3 

10.7 

5.8 

1.5 

0.1 

0.5 

1.6 

3.0 

0.6 

— 

1954  I 

0.1 

0.7 

4.4 

4.5 

6.0 

9.8 

22.2 

34.0 

19.5 

6.4 

5.1 

2.5 

0.3 

0.7 

1.2 

2.0 

0.1 

- 

Total  of  countries 

1952  qtr.  av 

18.3 

16.1 

8.2 

14.9 

9.8 

8.5 

38.3 

35.2 

14.7 

9.7 

14.2 

12.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

— 

listed 

1953  I 

1  13.5 

14.5 

8.4 

18.9 

11.8 

7.0 

35.1 

35.1 

12.5 

12.7 

12.3 

12.4 

0.5 

2.3 

1.1 

08 

0.2 

_ 

II 

19.3 

14.0 

5.8 

14.3 

6.0 

5.3 

50.3 

40.2 

14.0 

12.4 

11  8 

11.5 

0.8 

2.2 

0.7 

1.5 

0.1 

0.1 

III 

13.5 

11.4 

12.9 

12.4 

9.0 

11.5< 

47.5 

44.0 

8.4 

9.0 

19.0 

11.5 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

3.0 

0.5 

— 

IV 

16.9 

18.3 

13.0 

19.0 

11.8 

20. 1< 

47.8 

54.6 

11.0 

17.0 

23.4 

18.3 

1.6 

3.0 

3.5 

3.4 

1.1 

0.2 

1  1954  I 

13.4 

12.7 

9.4 

14.7 

13.4 

18.6 

42.4 

41.4 

25.9 

13.9 

17.1 

17.4 

1.9 

2.8 

2.2 

3.8 

0.4 

0.1 

Sources :  Trade  statistics  of  the  western  European  countries.  Note. — The  first  quarter  1954  figures  for  Greece  and  Turkey  are  estimis 

based  on  incomplete  figures  available.  The  trade  of  western  Germany  >* 
eastern  Germany  is  shown  in  the  table  but  excluded  from  the  totals. 
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Til 

EUROnn^H  EASTERN  EUROPE 
c.i.f.:  exports  f.o.b. 


reland 

P-  Exp, 

Italy 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Turkey 

United 
Kingdom  b 

Total  of 
seventeen 
countries 

Period 

Country  of  origin 
for  imports 
and  destination 
for  exports 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

B9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

_ 

0.1 

3.9 

2.8 

1952  qtr.  av. 

Bulgaria 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.7 

6.8 

1953  I 

Kn 

fnifl 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

7.5 

4.6 

II 

.. 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

1.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

7.3 

5.6 

III 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.8 

0.1 

7.4 

6.4 

IV 

•* 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

M 

0.7 

0.7 

3.9 

4.6 

1954  I 

2  - 

2.9 

2.6 

1.8 

1.4 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

3.6 

3.2 

2.4 

1.5 

4.6 

1.5 

39.3 

27.7 

1952  qtr.  av. 

Czechoslovakia 

1  _ 

2.6 

2.3 

1.8 

0.9 

2.2 

0.8 

0.1 

0.3 

2.4 

1.9 

2.8 

2.1 

6.9 

1.8 

37.2 

19.0 

1953  1 

1.8 

2.5 

2.8 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

■I 

2.5 

1.8 

3.2 

2.5 

5.4 

1.3 

36.0 

20.0 

II 

2  - 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.9 

1.3 

3.5 

3.8 

1.0 

30.1 

14.0 

III 

2.6 

3.5 

1.8 

5.6 

2.6 

1.6 

0.1 

0.1 

JeI 

4.2 

2.4 

4.2 

3.5 

5.3 

1.2 

41.0 

30.5 

IV 

1.9 

1.8 

4.3 

3.3 

2.3 

1.9 

0.1 

0.1 

1.7 

0.5 

2.8 

1.5 

3.5 

3.7 

5.0 

1.3 

33.1 

27.9 

1954  I 

1  - 

2.8 

3.5 

2.4 

1.8 

3.8 

4.1 

1.1 

2.0 

0.1 

0.3 

1.5 

0.2 

22.4 

19.5 

1952  qtr.  av. 

Eastern  Germany 

I  - 

2.7 

Bfil 

1.7 

1.2 

2.6 

3.2 

1.1 

1.1 

0.2 

0.6 

1.5 

0.8 

20.6 

22.2 

1953  I 

_ 

WikM 

1.7 

2.3 

1.3 

1.5 

2.0 

1.8 

0.9 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

17.1 

17.7 

II 

_ 

2.9 

2.9 

1.5 

1.8 

2.3 

2.0 

1.3 

1.6 

■iS 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

20.0 

16.9 

III 

1  - 

1.6 

2.8 

7.1 

2.6 

1.8 

3.0 

5.4 

1.9 

3.2 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

25.8 

36.2 

IV 

2  - 

in 

2.3 

4.9 

3.0 

2.2 

2.9 

4.4 

2.2 

1.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

25.0 

28.2 

1954  I 

2.2 

1.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

1.3 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

— 

0.5 

15.3 

16.6 

1952  qtr.  av. 

Hungary 

1.8 

1.8 

0.5 

1.1 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

2.2 

— 

0.5 

11.1 

15.8 

1953  I 

0.5 

1.6 

0.2 

2.2 

0.3 

0.3 

_ 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

1.3 

2.0 

1.4 

— 

0.5 

9.8 

15.6 

II 

0.6 

1.7 

0.3 

1.0 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

2.2 

3.6 

— 

0.9 

9.7 

18.8 

III 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.6 

1.3 

1.5 

2.0 

0.3 

— 

0.8 

17.2 

17.3 

IV 

1.0 

0.8 

0.3 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.7 

1.1 

1.3 

1.9 

1.8 

— 

1.5 

12.9 

22.3 

1954  I 

- 

5.9 

3.3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

12.9 

10.0 

1.7 

1.7 

0.2 

0.3 

11.4 

4.0 

64.4 

43.2 

1952  qtr.  av. 

Poland 

_ 

5.0 

2.8 

0.9 

0.7 

2.1 

0.8 

0.2 

_ 

5.5 

4.0 

2.1 

1.8 

0.3 

0.7 

13.8 

3.7 

53.0 

38.3 

1953  I 

— 

4.5 

1.7 

0.2 

0.3 

1.4 

0.7 

O.I 

0.2 

5.7 

4.4 

2.5 

1.6 

0.4 

0.7 

18.5 

3.7 

57.4 

36.2 

II 

3.1 

3.9 

0.4 

0.4 

1.2 

2.2 

0.1 

— 

5.4 

10.8 

1.2 

1.5 

0.4 

0.9 

16.8 

5.8 

59.6 

42.4 

III 

— 

4.3 

2.1 

0.7 

0.4 

2.4 

0.7 

— 

— 

8.5 

6.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.1 

0.2 

15.2 

5.2 

65.8 

37.2 

IV 

4.9 

3.4 

0.5 

0.6 

2.0 

0.8 

— 

O.I 

3.4 

2.8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

4.9 

11.0 

5.3 

48.5 

38.0 

1954  I 

0.8 

0.6 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

1.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

1.1 

6.5 

11.3 

1952  qtr.  av. 

Rumania 

1.6 

1.5 

_ 

0.6 

ioH 

_ 

■nn 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

1.9 

— 

0.2 

_ 

1.2 

9.7 

20.4 

1953  I 

1.2 

1.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

BIM 

0.6 

— 

0.8 

1.4 

— 

— 

2.4 

0.8 

15.8 

15.7 

II 

0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

1.1 

1.0 

— 

— 

1.1 

2.8 

12.3 

11.8 

III 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.9 

0.8 

— 

— 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

10.8 

8.4 

IV 

0.5 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.2 

— 

- 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

12.1 

6.4 

1954  I 

— 

I 

8.5 

5.1 

6.4 

1.2 

2.9 

2.6 

— 

1.5 

5.0 

11.1 

0.7 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

40.6 

2.6 

95.8  63.6 

1952  qtr.  av 

U.S.S.R. 

_ 

2.3 

3.1 

0.9 

1.3 

Bin 

_ 

I.l 

0.7 

4.5 

0.9 

_ 

_ 

— 

18.7 

0.7 

56.5  45.7 

1953  I 

_ 

1  2.0 

3.8 

5.0 

0.9 

mi 

Dl 

— 

1.6 

2.3 

7.0 

0.7 

0.7 

— 

— 

10.1 

0.6 

58.7  57.0 

II 

_ 

1.3 

4.8 

11.6 

11.8 

mi 

if] 

— 

0.6 

2.8 

3.1 

1.0 

1.0 

— 

0.6 

45.3 

2.4 

104.6  81.2 

III 

— 

3-7 

11.4 

13.8 

8.7 

8.8 

5.8 

— 

1.3 

4.2 

7.1 

1.4 

1.2 

— 

1.8 

37.6 

5.6 

113.3  127.4 

IV 

- 

2.6 

8.4 

5.6 

10.8 

1.8 

3.9 

— 

1.7 

5.6 

3.4 

2.5 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

23.1 

8.7 

100.1  97.9 

1954  I 

>  21.1 

13.8 

13.6 

9.1 

8.0 

7.0 

0.2 

1.8 

26.8 

29.5 

8.9 

10.6 

5.1 

5.1 

58.8 

10.0 

247.6  184.7 

1952  qtr.  av 

.]  Total  of  countries 

,  14.1 

12.2 

6.8 

7.7 

7.6 

3.7 

0.3 

1.5 

12.1 

14.3 

8.1 

7.9 

5.5 

8.5 

40.9 

8.7 

190.8  168.2 

1953  I 

1  listed 

0.1 

10.9 

11.7 

9.9 

7.3 

6.6 

8.6 

0.2 

2.1 

13.4 

14.5 

7.9 

7.9 

7.1 

5.8 

37.5 

7.4 

202.3  166.8 

II 

_ 

8.4 

13.5 

17.1 

18.1 

8.4 

8.5 

0.2 

0.7 

14.4 

17.5 

7.5 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

67.4 

13.3 

243.6  190.7 

III 

0.2 

j  12.9 

20.5 

19.9 

23.7 

17.5 

11.0 

0.1 

1.4 

19.9 

20.7 

10.9 

10.9 

9.1 

7.4 

60.9 

13.9 

281.3  263.4 

IV 

1 

0.1  ■ 

|12.7 

16.1 

13.1 

21.4 

9.3 

9.3 

0.1 

1 

1.9 

14.5 

12.9 

10.1 

6.8 

1  8.4 

12.7 

41.3 

18.8 

235.6  225.3 

1954  I 

1 

e  estinitf  |  ^  Trade  by  country  of  purchase  and  sale, 

many  *t  ®  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 

^  Excluding  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  war  reparations. 


d  Including  imports  of  non-monetary  gold  from  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  ;  see  notes  on  “  Sources  and  Methods  ”. 
e  In  addition,  the  exports  of  the  Faroe  Islands  to  the  U.S.S.R.  amounted  to 
S1.8  million  in  the  second  half  of  1933. 
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Table  B 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Austria 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

8.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

0.8 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

2.2 

1.6 

9.  Prefabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

10.  Wood-pulp . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.2 

11.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

O.I 

0.4 

0.2 

_ 

0.9 

0.7 

15.  Synthetic  fibres . 

0.8 

0.2 

0.9 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

_ 

3.2 

1.2 

18.  Crude  minerals  a . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.8 

1.5 

20.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

0.9 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

2.7 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

_ 

2.1 

4.6 

22.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.8 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

_ 

4.2 

_ 

23.  Yarn  and  thread . 

_ 

— 

0.1 

_ 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

24.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.9 

0.3 

25.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.7 

2.7 

4.4 

2.8 

1.4 

3.7 

3.1 

1.9 

1.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

— 

_ 

13.0 

13.5 

26.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

0.5 

27.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

28.  Metal  manufactures . 

0.6 

1.3 

5.0 

l.I 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

1.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

2.1 

_ 

_ 

7.8 

7.0 

29.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

2.0 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1.3 

2.6 

3.2 

30.  Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

31.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.1 

0.4 

4.0 

1.7 

0.5 

1.6 

0.8 

0.8 

3.1 

4.3 

0.6 

1.1 

— 

_ 

9.1 

9.9 

32.  Electric  machinery . 

0.6 

0.9 

1.6 

0.7 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

2.1 

2.2 

1.0 

0.3 

— 

_ 

5.6 

4.4 

33.  Railway  vehicles  . 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

_ 

0.8 

0.8 

34.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

— 

_ 

0.4 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

0.5 

36.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.8 

1.1 

37.  Instruments  and  watches . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

0,4 

0.2 

38.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

2.8 

0.5 

1.0 

— 

— 

4.4 

6.4 

Total  . 

4.6 

7.5 

19.6 

9.3 

5.7 

9.2 

10.0 

6.8 

I8.I 

16.8 

5.9 

7.1 

0.3 

1.5 

64.2 

58.2 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

7.  Oil-seeds . 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

11.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

12.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

1.3 

2.9 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

2.1 

4.1 

14.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

1.9 

1.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

3.9 

4.2 

15.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

2.6 

1.8 

2.8 

16.  Textile  waste . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.1 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

20.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  ,  .  .  . 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.5 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.1 

1.4 

21.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

22.  Fertilizers . 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

2.3 

2.8 

— 

— 

3.5 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.8 

3.8 

23.  Yam  and  thread . 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

2.6 

1.3 

4.1 

2.2 

24.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.5 

0.1 

2.9 

25.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.1 

1.6 

1.4 

0.1 

0.8 

2.0 

1.7 

0.2 

6.6 

12.3 

10.2 

7.6 

4.9 

1.6 

25.7 

25.4 

27.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

28.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

1.3 

1.1 

29.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

30.  Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

31.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

1.1 

0.5 

2.2 

32.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.7 

— 

6.1 

1.4 

7.9 

34.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

35.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.6 

0.4 

4.6 

0.4 

36.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

37.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

1.1 

38.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

1.7 

Total  . 

1  0.6 

2.5 

1  8.1 

3.9 

3.9 

7.0 

6.3 

6.1 

13.6  17.3 

1  12.2  11.2 

14.8 

16.5 

59.5 

64.5 

a  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  B  {continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953 

1. 

Denmark 

Meat . 

0.3 

2.8  4.0 

3.1  6.1 

2. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

4.3  9.2 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

Blw  ll 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

IB 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

1.6  1.0 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — a 

1.6  a 

5. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.8  2.8 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

3.3 

7. 

Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

— 

11. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

12. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

0.1 

16. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.4 

0.3 

18. 

Crude  minerals* . 

— 

EH 

-  - 

0.1 

lira 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

19. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

■Oil 

— 

— 

— 

■i*l 

— 

— 

1.7 

0.5 

20. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

0.1 

— 

0.1  — 

■Oil 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

B. 

0.5 

0.1 

21. 

Drugs . 

HXl 

EH 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

24. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

— 

29. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.5 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

1.7 

31. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

2.4 

0.7 

— 

— 

2.5 

0.8 

32. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

—  — 

0.2 

— 

0.8 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

1.3 

0.5 

35. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

!  - 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

3.4  5.3 

3.5 

5.3 

37. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

38. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1  0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

— 

0.2 

1.6  0.3 

3.2 

2.2 

Total  . 

1 

- 

1.8 

2.3 

0.7 

2.0 

m 

0.5 

0.4 

12.5  20.9 

33.7 

43.9 

1. 

Finland‘S 

Meat . 

0.1 

2. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6  — 

2.1 

— 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

KijESIn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.6 

4.0 

8. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KnCBIn 

0.9 

1.9 

2.9 

0.2 

— 

— 

34.6  22.0 

38.9 

25.5 

9. 

Prefabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32.4  28.1 

32.4 

28.1 

10. 

Wood-pulp . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.5  0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

7.2 

7.0 

— 

— 

1.4  3.3 

9.7 

11.3 

11. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3  1.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

8.3  12.5 

9.7 

15.9 

15. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.4 

1.5 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

2.2  2.7 

3.8 

3.8 

16. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

18. 

Crude  minerals* . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

20. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.7  0.9 

3.0 

1.3 

23. 

Yam  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  — 

0.2 

— 

24. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.2 

— 

0.2 

25. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9  1.3 

0.9 

1.3 

27. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

_ 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

-  - 

— 

— 

1.9 

1.6 

— 

— 

0.2  0.3 

2.5 

2.1 

28. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.5  4.9 

2.5 

4.9 

29. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4  6.0 

2.4 

6.0 

30. 

Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.9  2.8 

1.9 

2.9 

31. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

2.3 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

1.7 

0.2 

— 

5.6  10.2 

6.4 

14.2 

32. 

Electric  machinery . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

2.2  3.6 

2.3 

3.8 

34. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

_ 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

35. 

Ships  and  boats . 

■ 

_ 

-  - 

B 

- 

0.3 

— 

— 

20.8  46.2 

20.8 

46.5 

38. 

All  other  commodities . 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2  0.7 

9 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.3  0.4 

0.7 

1.8 

Total  . 

0.4 

0.8 

m 

2.9  8.0 

jj^Q 

0.8 

119.3145.5 

141.2 

174.0 

“  On  the  basis  of  country  of  sale.  In  addition  to  the  trade  listed  in  this  table,  the  Faeroe  Islands  exported  81*8  million  worth  of  fish 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1953.  In  1952  the  Faroe  Islands  had  no  trade  with  eastern  Europe.  (Continued  overleqf) 

b  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

^  Excluding  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  war  reparations  in  1952. 
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Table  B  (continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUR 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


1. 

5. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
12. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

37. 

38. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


France 

Meat  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Oil-seeds . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

Synthetic  fibres . 

Textile  waste . 

Iron  ore . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

Drugs . 

Fertilizers . 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Aluminium . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

Metal-working  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Railway  vehicles  . 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Instruments  and  watches . 

All  other  commodities . 


Total  . 

0.7 

2.0 

6.4 

2.1 

2.9  2.8 

4.1 

3.2 

16.3 

16.3 

1.9 

8.6 

■ 

38.8 

53.3i 

Western  Germany  6 

1 .  Meat  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

Ea 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.7 

7.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

8.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

11.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

12.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

15.  Synthetic  fibres . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

■nCT 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

1.2 

18.  Crude  minerals  c . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Kn 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

20.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

0.3 

0.8 

0.9 

1.5 

2.1 

2.8 

2.2 

2.1 

1.5 

0.7 

— 

0.4 

7.0 

8.3 

21.  Drugs . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

kh 

— 

1.6 

1.1 

22.  Fertilizers  . 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

23.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.6 

24.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

25.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.1 

0.3 

2.3 

1.0 

3.6 

4.3 

2.5 

3.4 

3.4 

5.3 

— 

0.1 

11.9 

14.4 

26.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

27.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

28.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

1.6 

29.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

1.1 

0.2 

0.3 

1.6 

2.4 

30.  Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

KSI 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.4 

0.8 

31.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.2 

0.3 

1.4 

0.7 

1.4 

1.3 

3.4 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

7.7 

6.1 

32.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

0.3 

msi 

0.3 

2.4 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.4 

— 

1.0 

4.8 

4.6 

33.  Railway  vehicles  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

34.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.8 

— 

\ma 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.5 

37.  Instruments  and  watches . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.3 

1.3 

■iCT 

0.5 

— 

— 

2.8 

1.2 

38.  All  other  commodities . 

0.2 

— 

0.5 

1.1 

0.7 

1.4 

1.2 

2.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

2.9 

5.3 

Total  . 

1.5 

2.8 

8.1 

7.8 

1  15.5 

16.3 

15.4  15.3 

9.8 

9.9 

0.2 

1.7 

50.5 

53.8 

a  Figures  for  1953  include  a  total  of  $2.3  million  of  exports  to  Albania, 
distributed  as  follows  :  group  20  (chemicals),  0.3  ;  group  23  (yarns),  O.i  ; 
group  24  (textiles),  0.7  ;  group  32  (electric  machinery),  0.2 ;  group  37  (instru¬ 
ments  and  watches),  0.1  ;  all  other  commodities,  0.9. 


b  Exports  of  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 
e  Excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizers. 

(Continued  overleaf) 


Table  B  (continued) 

exports  from  western  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Greece 

5. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

1.0 

— 

1.0 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

2.3 

6. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

—  0.7 

— 

0.3 

-  - 

— 

1.8 

— 

4.4 

18. 

Crude  minerals® . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.5 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

38. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

—  0.2 

— 

0.5 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

Total  . 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

1.4 

— 

2.7 

—  0.9 

- 

1.4 

0.1  0.1 

— 

1.8 

0.3 

8.4 

Iceland 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

1.6 

—  — 

0.5 

0.2 

—  — 

— 

5.5 

1.9 

8.1 

19. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.2 

0.1 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

38. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

0.6 

0.4 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.4 

Total  . 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

1.6 

0.1  — 

1.3 

0.7 

— 

5.5 

2.8 

8.6 

Italy 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

5. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

2.5 

3.5 

1.4 

1.5 

0.4  0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

—  — 

5.3 

4.6 

9.7 

10.2 

6. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.3 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

1.5 

— 

1.8 

8. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

11. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

14. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.0 

— 

— 

0.3  0.5 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.6 

15. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.3  0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

—  1.7 

— 

2.8 

0.4 

6.3 

16. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

18. 

Crude  minerals® . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.2  0.1 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

20. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2  0.5 

0.2 

0.9 

0.3  0.1 

1.2 

1.4 

2.7 

4.7 

23. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

0.2 

0.2 

1.8 

1.4 

— 

— 

0.6  0.7 

0.4 

0.1 

—  0.4 

3.2 

4.4 

6.2 

7.2 

24. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.1  1.2 

— 

0.1 

—  0.5 

3.0 

4.6 

4.2 

6.5 

25. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

1.6 

0.7 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

0.6 

—  — 

0.1 

— 

1.7 

1.3 

26. 

Aluminium . 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

27. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

28. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

-  - 

0.6 

— 

0.8 

0.2 

29. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  0.3 

2.4 

2.5 

0.3  0.2 

1.8 

0.9 

5.2 

3.9 

30. 

Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.2  0.1 

2.5 

0.6 

0.2  0.2 

— 

— 

3.1 

1.4 

31. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.1 

0.2 

2.4 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.7  1.1 

3.0 

1.9 

0.3  0.3 

0.7 

2.5 

7.2 

6.8 

32. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.4  0.1 

0.8 

0.7 

0.4  0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

2.2 

1.4 

34. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3  0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

-  - 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.5 

35. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

2.2 

— 

2.2 

0.1 

36. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

1.5 

— 

1.7 

— 

37. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

0.1  - 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

38. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1  0.4 

2.8 

1.2 

05  — 

0.3 

— 

4.0 

2.6 

Total  . 

0.5 

0.7 

11.4 

10.2 

i  2.1 

1 

3.4 

5.2  6.2 

1  13.2 

10.4 

2.3  3.8 

j  20.4  23.1 

55.1 

57.9* 

o  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

ft  Including  0.1  of  Group  19  (animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats)  to  Albania.  (Continued  overleaf) 
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Table  B  {continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1952 

1953 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953  1 

1952 

1953  1 

1952 

1953  1 

1952 

1953  1 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953 

Netherlands 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1.  Meat  . 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1.0  — 

1.1 

2.0 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

—  2.1 

B 

— 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.7  14.5 

3.1 

18.9 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

^^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

—  1.2 

0.1 

1.5 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.5  0.2 

1.7 

2.3 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3  1.8 

3.2 

4.5 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

1.9 

2.8 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

—  — 

2.7 

4.1 

7.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

0.4 

0.3 

8.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.1 

12.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

—  — 

0.3 

_ 

13.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

0.2 

14.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

0.2 

— 

1.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

—  — 

2.8 

1.4 

16.  Textile  waste . 

0.1 

0.4  1.0 

1.6 

1.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

-  - 

4.0 

4.0 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.3 

1.1 

1.6 

20.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

— 

1.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

■Oil 

ED 

— 

— 

—  — 

1.8 

1.6 

21.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

0.4  0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4  0.3 

1.3 

0.7 

23.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.3 

1.6 

1.1 

24.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.4  0.6 

1.7 

0.9 

2S.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.4 

— 

27.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.3 

— 

28.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

31.  Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

— 

—  0.5 

^bZI 

32.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2  — 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.0 

35.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9  2.3 

0.9 

2.3 

36.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .... 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

38.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.1 

2.4  2.9 

2.3 

2.5 

0.5 

2.9 

1.8 

1.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2  0.9 

7.4 

Total  . 

0.6 

0.7 

7.2  9.4 

14.1 

15.3 

D 

5.2 

5.2 

1.9 

0.8 

1.7 

36.5 

56.9 

Norway 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mill 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.5  0.6 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

4.1  4.4 

8.9 

8.9 

10.  Wood-pulp . 

— 

— 

—  — 

B 

m 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

MOM 

11.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

—  — 

B 

B 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

15.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.2  0.1 

B 

B 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1.2 

—  0.5 

2.3 

17.  Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

0.3  0.3 

B 

B 

— 

2.3 

2.3 

— 

— 

-  - 

2.6 

2.6 

18.  Crude  minerals® . 

— 

— 

0.5  0.5 

1.7 

1.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

—  — 

2.5 

2.0 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

— 

— 

1.6  0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

4.8  7.9 

8.3 

9.5 

20.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

0.1 

24.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

25.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

0.5  0.8 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.9 

26.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

0.2  0.2 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

1.3  1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

31.  Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

38.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1 

0.2  0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1  — 

1.8 

1.6 

Total  . 

— 

0.1 

4.0  3.5 

7.3 

6.3 

1.3 

1.0 

5.2 

4.5 

0.1 

1.5 

10.3  15.1 

28.2 

32.0 

a  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  B  (continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1932 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952  1953 

1952 

1953 

Sweden 

1. 

Meat  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6  0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.6 

0.2 

2. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

0.5 

3.8  1.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  5.0 

4.3 

7.2 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.6  0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.0 

0.8 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

4.2  3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.2 

4.7 

3.6 

5. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

8. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

10. 

Wood-pulp . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8  0.1 

1.0 

0.2 

3.0  0.1 

0.2 

— 

5.0 

0.4 

11. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6  0.5 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.6 

12. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.3  0.3 

— 

— 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.3 

15. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.6  — 

— 

— 

—  1.4 

0.6 

1.4 

16. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1  0.2 

— 

— 

0.4  0.2 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.5 

0.5 

17. 

Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

6.6* 

0.1* 

-  - 

0.2*  0.2* 

14.2*12.7* 

— 

— 

-  - 

21.0 

13.0 

18. 

Crude  minerals  a . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

19, 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.5  — 

0.5 

— 

20. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.7 

0.4  0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5  0.2 

— 

— 

2.6 

1.8 

23. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

24. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  0.3 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

25. 

Iron  and  steel . 

0.1 

— 

1.0 

0.9 

2.4  2.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5  0.5 

— 

— 

8.8 

7.2 

27. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

28. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.4  0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5  0.2 

— 

— 

1.5  1.4 

2.8 

1.9 

29. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

V  r^F  n 

— 

— 

4.7  1.2 

7.2 

4.8 

30. 

Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7  — 

1.5 

0.4 

31. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

— 

— 

1.4 

1.8 

-  - 

0.6 

0.4 

— 

— 

6.8  4.5 

13.1 

10.0 

32. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.7 

—  0.1 

6.4  4.0 

— 

— 

11.9  1.4 

19.4 

6.2 

33. 

Railway  vehicles  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

4.5  0.4 

— 

— 

-  - 

4.5 

0.4 

34. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

35. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.5  — 

13.2  3.2 

13.7 

3.2 

36. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  0.1 

-  - 

B 

-  - 

0.3 

0.1 

37. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

-  - 

0.3  0.1 

B 

0.1  — 

0.6 

0.1 

38. 

All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.9  1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6  0.2 

s 

0.5  0.2 

2.6 

1.8 

Total  . 

0.2 

0.1 

14.7 

5.5 

16.3  12.3 

2.7 

1.8 

39.9  25.4 

0.2 

0.1 

44.5  21.8 

118.5 

67.0 

Switzerland 

1. 

Meat  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.3 

0.1 

3. 

Other  dairy  products  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

O.I 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.3 

0.1 

5. 

Fmits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.5  0.5 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.7 

0.5 

8. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  0.4 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.4 

0.4 

11. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

13. 

— 

0.1 

— 

—  - 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

15. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

_ 

_ 

0.8 

0.1 

-  - 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1  0.5 

0.1 

— 

0.8  0.6 

2.2 

1.7 

16. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  — 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1  0.4 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.7 

0.6 

20. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  . 

0.1 

0.3 

1.8 

1.7 

3.8  3.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5  1.0 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0  1.1 

8.6 

8.7 

21. 

Drugs . 

0.2 

— 

1.0 

0.2 

0.6  0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3  0.1 

0.2 

— 

-  - 

2.4 

0.9 

23. 

Yam  and  thread . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

—  0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

24. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

—  0.2 

0.2 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.3 

0.4 

25. 

Iron  and  steel . 

_ 

_ 

0.1  0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

-  - 

0.2 

0.1 

—  0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

26. 

Aluminium . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.5 

0.4 

27. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

—  0.2 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

0.3 

28. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.1  — 

0.2 

— 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

—  0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

29. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9  0.8 

1.7 

2.6 

-  - 

3.0 

3.8 

30. 

Metal-working  machinery  . 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.8 

-  - 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1  0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2  0.1 

2.8 

1.7 

31. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

0.1 

0.1 

2.2 

1.9 

0.1  — 

0.5 

0.9 

2.8  1.4 

0.7 

0.3 

-  - 

6.4 

4.6 

32. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

0.1 

1.8 

0.8 

0.1  0.1 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5  0.9 

1.4 

0.7 

0.1  — 

4.6 

2.9 

34. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

—  — 

0.3 

0.2 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.5 

0.3 

37. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

0.7 

1.2  0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9  1.0 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2  0.1 

4.9 

4.1 

38. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5  — 

0.4 

0.3 

—  — 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1  — 

1.6 

0.7 

Total  . 

0.5 

0.7 

12.7 

7.5 

8.0  6.8 

6.2 

5.0 

6.6  6.6 

6.0 

4.8 

1  2.4  2.9 

42.4 

34.3 

0  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


(Continued  overleaf) 
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Table  B  {continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Turkey 

1.  Meat  . 

1.8 

1.8 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

0.3 

2.3 

0.1 

1.9 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

iiyi 

EQ 

— 

— 

^Bi^l 

4.7 

6.  Tobacco,  raw  . 

— 

— 

0.3 

2.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

— 

4.3 

3.9 

7.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.9 

■ 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

ral 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^bI^I 

1.7 

8.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

lull 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

12.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ill 

- 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

^BsH 

■RIM 

13.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

5.0 

4.3 

5.1 

6.2 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

11.1 

12.5 

16.  Textile  waste . 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^B 

— 

— 

— 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^bISI 

20.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

1.1 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.4 

27.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^^9 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

38.  All  other  commodities . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

2.1 

1.4 

Total  . 

1.7 

5.1 

6.1 

10.2 

1.1 

1.4 

m 

m 

1.1 

2.4 

D 

□ 

20.3 

29.3 

United  Kingdom 

B 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

■nH 

Iflil 

— 

— 

B 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

0.1 

0.9 

11.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

0.1 

— 

12.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.2 

— 

— 

EQ 

2.1 

1.5 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.8 

3.4 

4.2 

13.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

15.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

16.  Textile  waste . 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

— 

— 

2.2 

1.9 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

20.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

■ill 

KZI 

■IM 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

2.4 

2.3 

21.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

■«■ 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.9 

23.  Yarn  and  thread . 

0.1 

— 

0.9 

0.1 

— 

— 

mfwm 

KB 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

2.5 

0.6 

24.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

25.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

0.8 

27.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

0.9 

0.6 

28.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

29.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

30.  Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

— 

— 

3.4 

0.6 

4.4 

1.4 

31.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

0.1 

1.1 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

2.4 

1.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

4.7 

3.5 

32.  Electric  machinery . 

B 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

2.6 

2.9 

1.3 

3.0 

2.5 

3.6 

7.0 

10.2 

33.  Railway  vehicles  . 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

mn 

— 

0.5 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.4 

34.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

B 

- 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

1.1 

36.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  . 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

37.  Instruments  and  watches . 

B 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

38.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.9 

4.1 

6.8 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

5.0 

9.2 

Total  . 

0.3 

0.5 

5.8 

5.3 

0.6 

1.6 

2.0 

2.8 

15.9 

18.4 

B 

10.7 

9.3 

39.5 

43.4 

(Continued  overleaf) 
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Table  B  {concluded) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


lU. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

m 

1952 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Total  of  fifteen  countries  listed  <> 

Meat . 

0.1 

0.4 

3.9 

6.3 

0.2 

0.2 

4.1 

7.9 

8.3 

14.8 

Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

0.9 

9.0 

6.7 

0.1 

1.4 

0.7 

— 

— 

ED 

6.6 

29.2 

17.3 

41.0 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

0.5 

1.1 

2.4 

6.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ED 

— 

— 

1.2 

3.0 

8.9 

Fish . 

2.9 

2.3 

12.3 

11.9 

— 

0.1 

1.7 

0.6 

— 

6.8 

14.4 

23.7 

29.9 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

4.6 

8.1 

6.6 

9.4 

0.8 

1.7 

ifi 

■ilgl 

Iwl 

5.3 

4.6 

18.3 

27.7 

Tobacco,  raw . 

0.3 

2.3 

1.0 

2.6 

1.1 

1.6 

is 

— 

— 

1.8 

3.3 

4.3 

10.1 

Oil-seeds . 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

1.6 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.1 

3.0 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

ED 

2.2 

3.4 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

34.7 

22.2 

42.8 

28.9 

Prefabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32.4 

28.1 

32.5 

28.1 

Wood-pulp . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

1.5 

1.0 

1.8 

low 

7.5 

0.2 

— 

1.4 

3.3 

15.6 

12.4 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

ED 

1.0 

1.9 

1.4 

■101 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.8 

8.9 

12.5 

13.1 

17.9 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

ligl 

2.2 

2.2 

1.5 

1.0 

1.6 

3.9 

2.9 

2.0 

0.3 

ED 

— 

1.4 

8.5 

11.3 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

5.3 

4.5 

— 

— 

5.1 

6.3 

0.8 

2.0 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

11.7 

12.8 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

3.6 

3.1 

1.3 

0.9 

1.4 

■lil 

1.2 

1.1 

0.1 

iifl 

— 

— 

7.8 

7.3 

Synthetic  fibres . 

1.9 

1.3 

— 

0.2 

1.6 

2.3 

4.3 

2.6 

1.4 

3.2 

4.8 

10.7 

14.9 

20.8 

Textile  waste . 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.2 

1.5 

■ill 

3.7 

3.2 

■Kl 

1.1 

^B 

9.4 

9.7 

Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

6.9 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.2 

■•M 

16.7 

15.1 

— 

— 

B 

23.8 

15.7 

Crude  minerals  6 . 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.2 

2.2 

1.6 

■IM 

■1*1 

nil 

1.7 

0.3 

0.3 

B 

5.3 

5.1 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

0.2 

0.8 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

1.0 

1.1 

2.0 

0.5 

— 

— 

B 

12.7 

14.2  c 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

2.5 

3.5 

»xil 

7.8 

iM 

5.2 

5.2 

5.8 

8.9 

3.4 

1.5 

■9h 

38.0 

40.2  c 

Drugs . 

0.3 

0.2 

2.8 

1.1 

BKl 

0.4 

0.3 

1.8 

0.9 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

I 

■ 

Fertilizers  . 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.3 

0.7 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

Bi! 

Yarn  and  thread . 

0.4 

0.5 

4.7 

2.2 

1.1 

0.6 

2.9 

2.1 

1.6 

0.2 

1.2 

1.0 

6.5 

7.8 

Bin 

■f  3 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

1.2 

1.9 

1.3 

Km 

KlTl 

0.4 

0.7 

6.2 

8.5 

K 

Iron  and  steel . 

1.5 

6.3 

11.8 

6.3 

4.9 

8.2 

10.1 

7.5 

14.2 

26.9 

15.7 

22.0 

13.0 

17.4 

■2  ■ 

Aluminium . 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

1.0 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.8 

Be! 

BTs 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

0.1 

1.6 

1.5 

— 

0.3 

0.6 

2.2 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.5 

5.1 

5.9 

Metal  manufactures . 

0.6 

1.4 

5.8 

1.4 

1.0 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.8 

2.6 

4.6 

7.8 

18.6 

18.7 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

— 

■ijpl 

1.1 

1.2 

11.3 

10.8 

2.4 

3.6 

9.3 

9.6 

25.7 

27.1 

Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

3.9 

2.1 

— 

— 

1.6 

KiW 

4.9 

2.4 

■D 

■ffl 

6.2 

3.5 

17.6 

9.5 

Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

0.6 

1.2 

13.2 

10.2 

0.8 

1.6 

4.5 

5.2 

26.4 

3.8 

3.9 

■ESI 

19.3 

63.3 

62.3 

Electric  machinery . 

0.7 

1.4 

7.8 

2.9 

0.2 

0.4 

4.9 

2.8 

15.2 

13.1 

5.0 

6.2 

17.2 

16.5 

51.0 

43.5  c 

Railway  vehicles . 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.8 

^21 

— 

— 

6.1 

2.9 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

— 

■in 

1.8 

■ill 

3.3 

1.6 

l■lf^ 

■ifl 

Kn 

Kw 

6.8 

4.2 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

Kiel 

— 

— 

45.1 

57.4 

46.6 

57.8 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .... 

— 

— 

— 

■im 

1.5 

■IM 

— 

■ill 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.6 

— 

3.1 

1.3 

Instruments  and  watches . 

0.2 

0.2 

2.2 

1.4 

1.2 

DriI 

2.1 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

1.3 

0.8 

KQ 

KlW 

11.6 

7.8  c 

All  other  commodities . 

1.0 

1.2 

6.5 

7.6 

6.3 

8.3 

5.7 

9.6 

13.8 

17.2 

2.1 

2.7 

4.5 

2.4 

39.9 

49.9  c 

Total  . 

11.6 

23.7 

82.8 

77.8<f  92.7d 

66.6 

67.8 

171.9 

153.6 

44.9 

55.8 

249.2  306.7 

731.5 

785.5  c 

Sources :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  Januar>- 
December  1952  and  1953,  United  Nations,  New  York;  Foreign  Trade  Statistical 
Buiietin,  Series  IV,  OEEC,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics  of  Finland  and 
Switzerland. 

n  Excluding  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  war  reparations  from  Finland  in  1952. 
6  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


c  Figures  for  1953  include  a  total  of  $2.4  million  of  exports  to  Albania,  distributed 
as  follows  :  group  19  (animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats),  0.1 ;  group  20  (chemi¬ 
cals),  0.3 ;  group  23  (yams),  0. 1 ;  group  24  (textiles),  0.7 ;  group  32  (electric  machi¬ 
nery),  0.2;  group  37  (instruments  and  watches),  0.1 ;  all  other  commodities,  0.9. 

tt  Exports  of  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  not  included. 
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Table  C.  —  IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Millions  of  current 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Austria 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Bulgaria 

Meat . 

Eggs . 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Maize . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations  .... 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  . 

Sugar  . 

Feeding-stuffs  . 

Other  food . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Wood  and  wood  products  . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 
Cement  and  bricks  .... 
Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

Machinery . 

Instruments  and  watches  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  . 


Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine  .  .  . 

Eggs . 

Barley . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations  .... 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  . 

Sugar . 

Feeding-stuffs . 

Other  food . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Crude  minerals  o . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  and  products  .  . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  . 

Fertilizers . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment .... 
Instruments  and  watches  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  . 


Eastern  Germany  c 
Cereal  preparations  .... 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  . 

Sugar . 

Other  food . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  and  products  .  . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  . 

Fertilizers  . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yams,  manufactures) 
Cement  and  bricks  .... 
Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment .... 
Instruments  and  watches  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  . 


Turkey 

United 

Kingdom 

Total  of 

15  COUNTRIES 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Bulgaria 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

2. 

Meat 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

2.5 

2.2 

4. 

Eggs 

_ 

_ 

— 

1.4 

3.0 

6.6 

6. 

Wheat 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

7. 

Barley 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.4 

1.0 

1.8 

8. 

Maize 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

9. 

Other  cereals 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

10. 

Cereal  preparations 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

2.5 

3.2 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

12. 

Sugar 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

13. 

Feeding-stuflFs 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

14. 

Other  food 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

1.8 

15. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

17. 

Vegetable  fibres 

0.5 

0.8 

_ 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

22. 

Wood  and  wood  products 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

0.8 

24. 

Other  chemicals 

_ 

1.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

25. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

0.4 

1.1 

1  _ 

_ 

0.4 

1.1 

26. 

Cement  and  bricks 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

27. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

_ 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

29. 

Machinery 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

31. 

Instruments  and  watches 

— 

0.1 

1.7 

2.8 

32. 

All  other  commodities 

1.3 

4.4 

- 

2.1  1 

15.4 

24.9 

Total 

Czechoslovakia 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

1. 

Livestock 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

2. 

Meat 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

0.7 

— 

3. 

Butter  and  margarine 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

1.4 

0.2 

4. 

Eggs 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.6 

7. 

Barley 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

— 

9. 

Other  cereals 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.2 

11.2 

7.2 

10. 

Cereal  preparations 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

0.7 

6.8 

4.9 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

— 

21.1 

11.0 

12. 

Sugar 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs 

_ 

_ 

2.8 

4.1 

3.2 

4.3 

14. 

Other  fbod 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

1.9 

1.0 

15. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

0.1 

0.8 

16. 

Wool  and  hair 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.8 

2.9 

18. 

Crude  minerals  o 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15.1 

11.0 

19. 

Coal  and  coke 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.8 

0.6 

20. 

Petroleum  and  products 

_ 

_ 

1.0 

0.9 

1.8 

1.9 

21. 

Fur  skins 

0.5 

1.5 

5.7 

7.4 

19.2 

18.7 

22. 

Wood  and  wood  products 

■a 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

— 

23. 

Fertilizers 

■Bl 

0.2 

0.1 

5.0 

5.9 

24. 

Other  chemicals 

mm 

1.6 

1.8 

10.8 

14.8 

25. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

0.3 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

1.7 

1.7 

26. 

Cement  and  bricks 

1.3 

2.2 

1.5 

1.3 

9.1 

9.1 

27. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.0 

2.1 

28. 

Iron  and  steel 

1.1 

\ma 

0.1 

8.1 

9.9 

29. 

Machinery 

_ 

— 

9.2 

9.6 

30. 

Transport  equipment 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

1.5 

31. 

Instruments  and  watches 

3.6 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

17.7 

21.1 

32. 

All  other  commodities 

9.4 

13.7 

18.2 

21.4 

155.5 

141.4 

Total 

Eastern  Germany  c 


_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.1 

10. 

Cereal  preparations 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

— 

7.1 

1.6 

12. 

Sugar 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

14. 

Other  food 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

15. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

0.6 

18. 

Crude  minerals  “ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12.5 

7.6 

19. 

Coal  and  coke 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

1.1 

20. 

Petroleum  and  products 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

21. 

Fur  skins 

_ 

_ 

1.5 

0.1 

3.3 

2.2 

22. 

Wood  and  wood  products 

_ 

_ 

3.2 

1.9 

24.9 

20.4 

23. 

Fertilizers 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.4 

5.1 

7.5 

24. 

Other  chemicals 

_ 

0.1 

2.6 

5.4 

25. 

Textiles  (yams,  manufactures) 

_ 

0.1  1 

0.3 

1.5 

26. 

Cement  and  bricks 

_ 

6.1 

5.9 

27. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

1.4 

28. 

Iron  and  steel 

0.3 

1.1 

0.1 

10.9 

10.6 

29. 

Machinery 

0.1 

0.1 

4.0 

6.8 

30. 

Transport  equipment 

_ 

_ 

3.2 

4.2 

31. 

Instruments  and  watches 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

6.1 

6.4 

32. 

All  other  commodities 

0.6 

1.5 

■a 

89.2 

84.3 

Total 

(Continued  overleaf) 


Table  C  {continued).  —  IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTR: 

Millions  of  cunr 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Hungary 

Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine  .  . 

Eggs . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations  .  .  . 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .  . 

Sugar  . 

Feeding-stuffs . 

Other  food . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Petroleum  and  products  . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers  . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactun 
Cement  and  bricks  .  .  . 
Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  . 
Instruments  and  watches  , 
All  other  commodities  ,  . 


lSxembou'rg;  France 

1952  1953  I  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  195; 


1952 

1953 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

3.4 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

1.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

1.4 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Poland 

1. 

Livestock . 

2. 

Meat . 

3. 

Butter  and  margarine  .... 

4. 

Eggs . 

5. 

Fish . 

6. 

Wheat . 

7. 

Barley . 

9. 

Other  cereals . 

10. 

Cereal  preparations . 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

12. 

Sugar  . 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs . 

14. 

Other  food . 

17. 

Vegetable  fibres . 

18. 

Crude  minerals  a . 

19. 

Coal  and  coke . 

20. 

Petroleum  and  products  .  .  . 

22. 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

23. 

Fertilizers  . 

24. 

Other  chemicals . 

25. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

26. 

Cement  and  bricks  . 

27. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

28. 

Iron  and  steel . 

29. 

Machinery . 

31. 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 

32. 

All  other  commodities  .... 

Total  . 

Rumania 

2. 

Meat . 

4. 

Eggs . 

6. 

Wheat . 

8. 

Maize . 

9. 

Other  cereals . 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs . 

14. 

Other  food . 

15. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .... 

20. 

Petroleum  and  products  .  .  . 

22. 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

24. 

Other  chemicals . 

25. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

26. 

Cement  and  bricks . 

27. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

32. 

All  other  commodities  .... 

Total  . 

1952 

1953 

0.2 

2.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

— 

0.3 

— 

3.3 

2.3 

0.1 

— 

1.0 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

4.2 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

1.5 

—  — 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

1.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2  — 

—  0.3 


—  0.1 

0.1  — 

0.4  0.7 

0.3  0.6 

from  eastern  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

dollars,  c.i.f 


1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953 


Total 

OF  1 

15  COUNTRIES  1 

1952 

1953 

2.4 

3.2 

3.7 

2.2 

3.9 

0.9 

2.2 

— 

5.1 

3.3 

1.3 

0.6 

4.4 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

1.8 

1.7 

6.6 

1.4 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.9 

4.8 

3.0 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

2.0 

2.0 

7.5 

9.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

2.2 

3.2 

0.4 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3 

9.1 

9.6 

61.3 

45.5 

4.7 

36.0 

47.2 

7.2 

4.5 

8.1 

12.8 

0.2 

0.2 

5.6 

— 

5.1 

4.1 

0.6 

2.5 

2.7 

1.4 

3.7 

3.1 

8.4 

7.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

150.0 

114.0 

0.5 

0.6 

13.2 

14.3 

1.4 

— 

3.8 

4.2 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Hungary 

Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Wheat 

Maize 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Crude  minerals  « 

Petroleum  and  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Fish 

Wheat 

Barley 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 

Other  food 

Vegetable  fibres 

Crude  minerals  a 

Coal  and  coke 

Petroleum  and  products 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 


— 

1.3 

26. 

Cement  and  bricks 

1.0 

1.2 

27. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

0.2 

0.2 

28. 

Iron  and  steel 

0.1 

0.3 

29. 

Machinery 

— 

0.1 

31. 

Instruments  and  watches 

5.1 

5.4 

32. 

All  other  commodities 

257.2 

234.9 

Total 

Rumania 

2.  Meat 
4.  Eggs 
6.  Wheat 

8.  Maize 

9.  Other  cereals 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables 

13.  Feeding-stuffs 

14.  Other  food 

15.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
20.  Petroleum  and  products 
22.  Wood  and  wood  products 

24.  Other  chemicals 

25.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

26.  Cement  and  bricks 

27.  Glass,  glassware,  pottery 
32.  All  other  commodities 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Table  C  {concluded).  —  IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Millions  of  current 

Luxembourg  j  G^^nTc  . 

1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  1952  1953  I 


U.S.S.R. 

2. 

5. 

Fish . 

6. 

Wheat . 

7. 

Barley . 

8. 

Maize . 

9. 

Other  cereals . 

10. 

Cereal  preparations . 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

12. 

Sugar . 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs . 

14. 

Other  food . 

15. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .... 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

17. 

Vegetable  fibres . 

18. 

Crude  minerals  a . 

19. 

Coal  and  coke . 

20. 

Petroleum  and  products  .  .  . 

21. 

Fur  skins . 

22. 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

23. 

Fertilizers  . 

24. 

Other  chemicals . 

25. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

26. 

Cement  and  bricks . 

28. 

Iron  and  steel . 

29. 

Machinery . 

30. 

Transport  equipment . 

31. 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 

32. 

All  other  commodities  .... 

Total  . 

Total  of  seven  countries  listed  c 

.  Livestock . 

.  Meat . 

.  Butter  and  margarine  .  .  .  . 

.  Eggs . 

.  Fish . 

.  Wheat . 

.  Barley . 

.  Maize . 

.  Other  cereals . 

.  Cereal  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  .  . 

.  Sugar . 

.  Feeding-stuffs . 

.  Other  food . 

.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  .  . 

.  Wool  and  hair . 

.  Vegetable  fibres . 

.  Crude  minerals  “ . 

.  Coal  and  coke . 

.  Petroleum  and  products  .  .  . 

.  Fur  skins . 

.  Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

.  Fertilizers  . 

.  Other  chemicals . 

.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

.  Cement  and  bricks  . 

.  Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Machinery . 

.  Transport  equipment . 

.  Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 
.  All  other  commodities  .  .  .  . 


Sources :  See  Appendix  Table  B. 
o  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


0.8 

0.3 

31.9 

29.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

0.4 

3.9 

1.7 

1.3 

1.0 

0.4 

0.2 

b  Including  $4.9  million  worth  of  unworked  gold.  c  Imports  of  western  Germany  from  eastern  Germany  are  not  included 


llolii 


_ 

0.1 

4.8 

17.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1952 

1953 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

14.2 

1.2 

0.1  —  2.0  0.8 


12.8  12.0 

2.9  4.0 


_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

1.6 

2.8 

4.1 

3.1 

3.6 

4.8 

54.2 

25.8 

0.3 

1.9 

1.4 

5.5 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

3.2 

1.8 

3.8 

2.1 

0.1 

— 

2.5 

2.1 

1.6 

2.4 

2.8 

3.9 

0.3 

1.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1.0 

— 

0.1 

1.7 

1.0 

1.7 

1.3 

3.0 

2.0 

0.9 

2.1 

2.8 

2.1 

0.4 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

2.4 

1.6 

2.2 

2.3 

1 

i 

40.3 

107.7 

59.9 

1952 

1953 

5.8 

2.8 

25.3 

0.2 

42.8 

6.5 

26.3 

1.8 

5.8 

1.7 

—  — 

1.1  — 

1.6 

3.0 

0.9 

0.7 

— 

1.4 

0.1 

0.2 

18.4 

19.1 

30.9 

42.5 

— 

0.1 

2.3 

2.8 

0.2 

— 

Total  of 

15  COUNTRIES 

1952 

1953 

0.9 

0.8 

7.3 

4.6 

108.0 

59.9 

45.7 

12.9 

27.7 

4.4 

35.2 

20.9 

0.2 

2.2 

0.1 

0.3 

11.8 

12.2 

11.8 

11.5 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

0.3 

2.3 

5.3 

2.5 

6.8 

10.4 

14.2 

16.8 

14.1 

9.6 

15.6 

24.1 

25.7 

43.6 

63.1 

5.1 

6.5 

4.0 

5.2 

1.5 

0.9 

— 

0.1 

9.7 

7.1 

0.2 

0.5 

1.4 

3.1 

0.1 

0.3 

3.1 

33.5 

383.2 

332.6 

1.2 
0.2  0.3 

0.6  0.5 

2.4  2.1 


— 

0.1 

1.8 

0 

_ 

1.8 

1.3 

4.2 

5.9 

2.9 

27.5 

1.6 

42.8 

6.5 

28.3 

5.2 

5.8 

1.7 

0.4 

0.2 

2.0 

1.8 

0.5 

— 

1.2 

0.4 

3.1 

4.2 

— 

0.4 

1.6 

3.7 

0.9 

0.7 

— 

1.4 

0.1 

0.2 

19.5 

20.1 

41.6 

58.9 

3.2 

2.0 

4.5 

5.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

1.4 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Meat 

Fish 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Wool  and  hair 
Vegetable  fibres 
Crude  minerals  a 
Coal  and  coke 
Petroleum  and  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


Total  of  seven  countries  listed  c 

1.  Livestock 

2.  Meat 

3.  Butter  and  margarine 

4.  Eggs 

5.  Fish 

6.  Wheat 

7.  Barley 

8.  Maize 

9.  Other  cereals 

10.  Cereal  preparations 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables 

12.  Sugar 

13.  Feeding-stuffs 

14.  Other  food 

15.  Oil  seeds,  oils  and  fats 

16.  Wool  and  hair 

17.  Vegetable  fibres 

18.  Crude  minerals  « 

19.  Coal  and  coke 

20.  Petroleum  and  products 

21.  Fur  skins 

22.  Wood  and  wood  products 

23.  Fertilizers 

24.  Other  chemicals 

25.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

26.  Cement  and  bricks 

27.  Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

28.  Iron  and  steel 

29.  Machinery 

30.  Transport  equipment 

31.  Instruments  and  watches 

32.  All  other  commodities 


20.7  29.6  234.9  206.8  988.0  912.3 


4  Including  S0.6  million  worth  of  unworked  gold. 


e  Including  silver  (SITC  group  671),  amounting  to  $26.8  million. 
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Table  D 

IMPORTS  OF  COAL  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES, 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  AND  ALL  SOURCES 


Thousands  of  tons 


Country  of  origin 

Importing  country 

Imports  of  coal,  coke  and 
brown  coal  “ 

of  which : 

Hard  coal  * 

1949 

1952 

1953 

1949 

1952 

1953 

Austria . 

956 

509 

367 

384 

173 

188 

1 

Western  Germany . 

565 

705 

43 

12 

20 

Czechoslovakia  { 

Other  western  European  countries  . 

433 

93 

7 

73 

7 

1 

Total  western  Europe . 

2  438 

1  167 

1  079 

737 

258 

215 

Denmark . 

199 

211 

119 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sweden  . 

— 

494 

156 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  Germany 

Other  western  European  countries  . 

10 

326 

274 

— 

— 

— 

Total  western  Europe . 

209 

1031 

549 

— 

— 

— 

Austria . 

1  501 

979 

1  060 

1  501 

973 

1  055 

Denmark . 

1  800 

502 

821 

1  454 

485 

778 

Finland . 

876 

1  622 

1  682 

770 

1  591 

1  577 

France  . 

1  986 

754 

481 

1  968 

754 

481 

Italy . 

1  392 

710 

614 

1  392 

710 

614 

Poland 

Netherlands . 

948 

121 

24 

948 

121 

24 

Norway . 

669 

170 

293 

627 

170 

293 

Sweden  . 

2  240 

2  309 

1  468 

2  166 

2  304 

1  468 

Other  western  European  countries  . 

372 

86 

137 

372 

86 

137 

Total  western  Europe . 

11  784 

7  253 

6  580 

11  198 

7  194 

6  427 

France  . 

_ 

199 

260 

_ 

199 

260 

Italy . 

10 

119 

44 

10 

119 

44 

U.S.S.R. 

Other  western  European  countries  . 

1 

128 

246 

1 

102 

236 

Total  western  Europe . 

11 

446 

550 

11 

420 

540 

Total  imports  of  western  Europe  from  : 

1 

Eastern  European  countries  c . 

14  555 

9  897 

8  758 

1  11956 

7  872 

7  182 

Western  European  countries  . 

41  343 

45  829 

51  526 

30  423 

37  575 

United  States  and  Canada  . 

9  649 

20  260 

7  056 

9  581 

20  182 

All  sources  . 

65  860 

76  738 

67  794 

59  153 

52  194 

Sources  :  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Coal  Statistics,  Economic  Commission  for 
Enrope,  1953,  No.  3,  and  1954,  No.  1. 

a  Added  ton  for  ton. 
b  Including  patent  fuel. 


e  Including  Hungary. 

d  Including  imports  from  areas  not  specified  in  the  table.  Trade  between 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  between  France  and  the  Saar  and  between 
eastern  and  western  Germany  is  excluded.  Yugoslavia  and  the  free  territory 
of  Trieste  are  excluded  throughout  the  table. 


(Countries  arranged  in  alphabetical  order) 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Table  E  {continued) 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


58 


% 


4 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
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SOURCES  AND  METHODS 


The  General  Level  of  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  (Table  1) 


Country  coverage 

The  data  for  all  post-war  years  include  the  trade,  partly  estimated,  of  western  European  countries  (other  than  western 
Germany)  with  eastern  Germany.  Since,  however,  eastern  and  western  Germany  were  not  separately  identified  in  pre-war 
statistics,  the  volume  figures  for  1938  in  relation  to  1950  show  the  relationship  between  (a)  the  trade  of  all  western  European 
countries  (including  the  whole  of  pre-war  Germany)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany)  in  1938;  and  (b)  the 
trade  of  western  European  countries  (including  western  Germany  only)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany) 
in  1950. 

In  all  tables,  Yugoslavia  is  excluded  from  both  western  and  eastern  Europe. 

Unit  Value  Indices 

Imports  into  western  Europe  from  eastern  Europe 

A  direct  computation  has  been  made  from  quantities  and  values  given  in  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
Owing  to  the  changing  commodity  composition  of  East-West  trade,  a  chain  system  has  been  used;  i.e.,  unit  values  for  each 
year  are  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  year-to-year  comparisons  are  possible,  but  comparisons  with  the 
base  year  1950  are  not  fully  accurate  (especially  when  individual  price  movements  are  very  divergent). 

Exports  from  western  Europe  to  eastern  Europe 

The  predominance  of  manufactures  in  western  Europe’s  export  trade  makes  impossible  a  direct  computation  from  quantities 
and  values.  Thus,  unit  value  indices  have  been  derived  from  current  values  and  values  at  1950  prices  computed  with  the  method 
described  in  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  page  308.  For  further  details,  see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  5,  No.  2, 
page  61. 


Trade  of  Western  Europe  with  Eastern  Europe  (Appendix  Table  A) 


Figures  for  imports  of  France  from  eastern  Europe  include  the  following  amounts  of  non-monetary  gold  : 


Year  and  quarter 

Millions  oj  dollars 
Country  of  origin 
Czechoslovakia  Hungary 

U.S.S.R. 

—  Quarterly  average  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

—  First  quarter . 

2.8 

0.6 

— 

—  Second  quarter  .... 

2.1 

— 

— 

—  Third  quarter . 

— 

— 

— 

—  Fourth  quarter  .... 

— 

— 

— 

—  First  quarter . 

— 

— 

10.3 

Trade  by  Commodity  Groups  (Appendix  Tables  B  and  C) 

The  following  lists  show,  in  terms  of  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  the  specification  of  commodities 
included  in  each  group. 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Table  B) 


Commodity  group 


Groups  of  the  SITC 


1.  Meat  and  meat  preparations;  live  animals  for  food  .  001,  011  to  013 

2.  Butter  and  margarine .  023,  091 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey .  021,  022,  024  to  029 

4.  Fish  and  fish  preparations  .  031,  032 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables .  05 1  to  055 

6.  Tobacco,  unmanufactured .  121 
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LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  (continued) 

(Table  B) 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  SITC 


7.  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels .  221 

8.  Fuelwood;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  veneers,  plywood  boards, 

artificial  or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  n.e.s.;  wood  manufactures  n.e.s.  241  to  243,  631,  632 

9.  Pre-fabricated  buildings  and  their  assembled  parts .  811 

10.  Pulp  and  waste  paper .  251 

11.  Paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof .  641,642 

12.  Wool  and  other  animal  hair .  262 

13.  Cotton .  263 

14.  Vegetable  fibres,  except  cotton .  264,  265 

15.  Synthetic  fibres  .  266 

16.  Waste  materials  from  textile  fabrics .  267 

17.  Iron  ore  .  281 

18.  Crude  minerals,  excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones .  272 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  (not  essential  oils),  fats,  greases  and  derivatives .  411  to  413 

20.  Chemical  elements  and  compounds;  dyeing,  tanning  and  colouring  materials;  essential  oils 

and  toilet  polishing  and  cleaning  preparations;  explosives;  miscellaneous  chemical  materials 

and  products .  511,  512,  521  to  533, 

551,  552,  591,  599 

21.  Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products .  541 

22.  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured .  271,  561 

23.  Textile  yarn  and  thread .  651 

24.  Textile  fabrics  and  made-up  articles  and  related  products  (excluding  floor  coverings  and 

tapestries) .  652  to  656 

25.  Iron  and  steel  (including  alloy  steel) .  681 

26.  Aluminium .  684 

27.  Copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  miscellaneous  non-ferrous  base  metals  employed  in  metallurgy  682,  683,  685  to  689 

28.  Manufactures  of  metals  n.e.s .  699 

29.  Power-generating  (except  electric)  machinery  .  711 

30.  Metal-working  machinery .  715 

31.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  tractors  other  than  steam,  office  machinery,  mining, 

construction  and  other  industrial  machinery .  712  to  714,  716 

32.  Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances .  721 

33.  Railway  vehicles .  731 

34.  Road  motor  vehicles;  road  vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles;  aircraft .  732  to  734 

35.  Ships  and  boats .  735 

36.  Travel  goods,  handbags  and  similar  articles;  clothing,  footwear .  831,  841,  842,  851 

37.  Professional,  scientific  and  controlling  instruments;  photographic  and  optical  goods,  watches 

and  clocks  .  861  to  864 

38.  All  other  commodities .  — 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

(Table  C) 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


1.  Live  animals,  chiefly  for  food .  001 

2.  Meat  and  meat  preparations .  Oil  to  013 

3.  Butter,  margarine  and  shortenings .  023,  091 

4.  Eggs .  025 

5.  Fish  and  fish  preparations  .  031,  032 

6.  Wheat  and  spelt,  unmilled  .  041 

7.  Barley,  unmilled .  043 

8.  Maize,  unmilled .  044 

9.  Cereals,  unmilled,  other  than  wheat,  rice,  barley  and  maize .  045 

10.  Cereal  preparations,  including  flour .  046  to  048 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables .  051  to  055 

12.  Sugar .  061 


J 
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LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  (continued) 

(Table  Q 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


13.  Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  (excluding  unmilled  cereals) .  081 

14.  Dairy  products  (excluding  butter  and  eggs);  rice;  sugar  preparations;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices  021,  022,  024,  026,  029, 

and  manufactures  thereof;  food  preparations,  n.e.s .  042,  062,  071  to  075, 

099 

15.  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels;  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats,  greases  and  derivatives  .  221,  411  to  413 

16.  Wool  and  other  animal  hair .  262 

17.  Vegetable  fibres  (excluding  jute) .  263,265 

18.  Crude  minerals  (excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones);  metal¬ 

liferous  ores  and  metal  scrap  (excluding  silver  and  platinum  ores) .  272,  281  to  284 

19.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes .  311 

20.  Petroleum  and  products .  312,  313 

21.  Fur  skins,  undressed;  furs,  dressed  or  dressed-and-dyed ;  fur  clothing  .  212,  613,  842 

22.  Fuelwood  and  charcoal;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  pulp  and  waste 

paper;  veneers,  plywood,  boards,  artificial  or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked, 

n.e.s.;  wood  manufactures,  n.e.s.;  paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof .  241  to  243,  251,  631, 

632,  641,  642 

23.  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured .  271,  561 

24.  Other  chemicals .  511  to  552,  591,  599 

25.  Textile  yam,  fabrics,  made-up  articles  and  related  products;  clothing,  except  fur  clothing  .  651  to  657,  841 

26.  Lime,  cement  and  bricks .  661,  662 

27.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .  664  to  666 

28.  Iron  and  steel .  681 

29.  Machinery  other  than  electric;  electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances  .  711  to  721 

30.  Transport  equipment .  731  to  735 

31.  Instruments,  photographic  supplies,  watches .  861  to  864,  891 

32.  All  other  commodities .  — 
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CORRIGENDA 
to  the 

Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  1 
May  1954 


Table  7  :  Czechoslovakia :  1953  Actual. 


Heavy  industry,  for  “ 

104’ 

’  read 

“  101  ”, 

Light  industry,  for  “ 

113’ 

’  read 

“  115”, 

Employment,  for  “ 

103  ’ 

’  read 

“  105  ”, 

U.S.S.R. :  1954  Plan 

Gross  output  :  Total,  for  ‘ 

‘  117” 

read  “ 

Heavy  industry,  for  “  123  ”  read  “  . . 

Light  industry,  for  “  115  ”  read  “112 
Employment,  for  “  108  ”  read  “  . . 

Table  XXXI  :  Engineering  :  Czechoslovakia : 

For  “  Tension  regulators  for  conveyor  belts  ”  read  “  Tension  regulating  stations 
For  “  Electric  tip-cars  for  mines  ”  read  “  Electric  cutters  for  mines 
For  “  Compressed  air  tip-cars  for  mines  ”  read  “  Pneumatic  cutters 

Rumania : 

For  “  Mechanical  seed  drills  for  grain  ”  read  “  Tractor-drawn  grain  drills 

For  “  Mechanical  reaper  binders  ”  read  “  Tractor-drawn  reaper-binders 

For  “  Mechanical  cultivators  ”  read  “  Tractor-drawn  cultivators 

For  “  Tip-cars  for  mines  ”  read  “  Tip-cars 

For  “  Cast-iron  enamelware  ”  read  “  Enamelled  vessels 

U.S.S.R.  : 

For  “  Tractor-drawn  seed  drills  ”  read  “  Tractor-drawn  mowers 

Building  materials,  etc.  :  Czechoslovakia : 

Cement  production  in  1953  :  for  “  115  ”  read  “  105 
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Table  1 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Country 

Percentage 
share  of 
total  in 
1952  a 

1950=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  b 

Austria . 

2.2 

114 

115 

117 

114 

116 

115 

114 

M 

116 

119 

127 

115 

Belgium . 

3.7 

115 

112 

112 

113 

112 

105 

115 

113 

109 

in- 

114 

Luxembourg . 

0.3 

123 

123 

112 

127 

122 

118 

122 

117 

121 

106 

Denmark . 

1.7 

102 

98 

■liia 

99 

101 

91 

■ftva 

■ 

94 

■9 

Finland . 

0.8 

116 

110 

112 

117 

109 

97 

116 

108 

IlS 

108 

125 

121 

France  c . 

13.8 

109 

108 

mmM 

117 

114 

101 

113 

111 

113 

95 

114 

116 

Saar . 

0.4 

122 

128 

125 

128 

130 

126 

127 

124 

129 

124 

125 

125 

Western  Germany  .... 

21.8 

119 

128 

121 

125 

126 

141 

129 

137 

138 

152 

143 

West  Berlin . 

0.8 

145 

160 

192 

149 

156 

158 

177 

177 

185 

193 

214 

212 

Greece  . 

0.7 

114 

114 

131 

115 

113 

no 

115 

no 

■FFI 

■»| 

152 

Ireland . 

0.6 

103 

97 

107 

97 

97 

93 

■CxI 

100 

108 

108 

115 

106 

Italy . 

8.2 

113 

116 

127 

113 

116 

112 

122 

119 

124 

125 

138 

133 

Netherlands . 

3.3 

104 

106 

117 

104 

103 

103 

114 

113 

117 

115 

125 

121 

Norway . 

1.2 

107 

108 

113 

118 

106 

97 

113 

118 

■nil 

104 

119 

128 

Sweden . 

4.3 

105 

103 

105 

107 

108 

90 

110 

106 

109 

115 

111 

Turkey  d . 

1.0 

104 

118 

mm 

110 

115 

119 

127 

United  Kingdom  .... 

33.3 

105 

101 

106 

102 

91 

107 

99* 

113 

115 

Yugoslavia . 

1.9 

97 

96 

n 

86 

95- 

95* 

91* 

107* 

124' 

99 

Total  of  countries  listed  . 

100.0 

110 

110 

116 

113 

111 

103 

113 

117 

124 

122 

Sources  and  methods  ;  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note. — (i)  The  index  numbers  relate  to  mining  and  quarrying,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  gas,  water  and  electricity  production,  but  not  building — i.e.. 
Divisions  1,  2-3,  and  5  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
of  all  Economic  Activities. 

(ii)  The  index  numbers  are  corrected  for  the  number  of  working-days  for 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  France,  Saar,  Western  Germany,  West 
Berlin,  the  Netherlands  (except  metal-mining  and  metal-making,  metal¬ 
using  and  chemicals),  Norway  and  Sweden;  in  other  words,  the  influence  of 
public  holidays  is  eliminated,  but  not  that  of  other  absence  from  work.  The 
index  numbers  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  for  a  standard  week,  uncorrected  for 
holidays,  but  an  adjustment  is  made  for  the  changing  position  of  Easter.  The 
other  index  numbers  ( Finland,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands  (for  metal¬ 
mining  and  metal-making,  metal-using  and  chemicals),  Spain  (for  sectors), 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia]  are  for  calendar  months  or  quarters  with  no  adjust¬ 
ments.  For  Austria,  the  index  numbers  always  refer  to  a  thirty-day  month. 


thereby  correcting  for  the  varying  number  of  days  in  the  month.  Annual 
index  numbers  are  not  always  the  averages  of  the  quarterly  index  numbers, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  length  of  the  quarters. 

a  The  percentages  are  obtained  by  applying  the  volume  index  numbers  for 
1952  (1938  =  100)  to  1938  weights,  which  are  proportional  to  estimated  net 
output  in  that  year.  The  figures  thus  calculated  take  no  account  of  shifts  in 
relative  prices  since  1938. 

b  Provisional. 

c  The  component  for  the  metal-using  industries  incorporated  in  the  index  for 
total  production  has  been  adjusted  as  in  Table  V.  Further,  the  annual 
figures  include,  and  the  quarterly  figures  exclude,  manufactures  of  food  and 
beverages,  of  wood,  and  of  clothing. 

d  For  Greece,  annual  index  numbers  include,  in  addition  to  industries  included 
in  the  quarterly  index  numbers,  lignite  mining  and,  for  Turkey,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  and  wine. 
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Table  n 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  a 

Austria  * . 

116 

123 

133 

120 

124 

126 

124 

121 

130 

138 

143 

138 

Belgium . 

114 

122 

124 

125 

122 

115 

124 

124 

126 

121 

125 

127 

Luxembourg . 

114 

117 

123 

120 

115 

114 

119 

120 

122 

123 

127 

131 

Denmark . 

114 

123 

123 

136 

104 

105 

143 

145 

100 

106 

142 

158 

Finland  ^ . 

no 

112 

128 

113 

105 

104 

127 

127 

120 

123 

142 

141 

France  . 

111 

117 

117 

122 

114 

109 

124 

124 

115 

102 

124 

129 

Saar . 

109 

no 

109 

in 

108 

109 

no 

114 

no 

104 

no 

113 

Western  Germany  .  . 

115 

124 

132 

124 

119 

121 

134 

132 

127 

129 

140 

142 

Italy . 

122 

139 

158 

130 

138 

141 

148 

147 

152 

157 

175 

171 

Norway  ^ . 

101 

107 

111 

118 

103 

94 

114 

117 

104 

100 

123 

135 

Spain  . 

116 

129' 

135' 

133- 

130* 

124* 

130* 

130' 

140* 

134* 

138* 

,  , 

Turkey  * . 

no 

118 

133 

117 

Ill 

111 

139 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

106 

108* 

111 

117- 

105* 

98 

n6' 

121- 

109 

97* 

119- 

126 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  coal,  petroleum, 
coal  and  petroleum  products,  electricity,  natural  and  manufactured  gas, 
steam — i.e.,  major  groups  11,  13,  32  and  SI  of  the  International  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  See  also  the  general  note  (ii) 
to  Table  I. 


a  Provisional. 

b  Excluding  manufactured  gas. 
c  Including  water  services. 

d  Excluding  the  manufacture  of  petroleum  products. 


Table  m 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  METAL-MINING  AND  METAL-MAKING 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  a 

Austria . 

120 

135 

148' 

125 

144 

144 

126 

124 

151 

165 

158 

147 

Belgium . 

129 

124 

113 

135 

124 

111 

127 

119 

117 

104 

114 

118 

Luxembourg . 

128 

130 

115 

137 

128 

123 

130 

123 

125 

106 

104 

107 

Finland . 

136 

142 

130 

149 

137 

130 

151 

123 

131 

122 

143 

138 

France  . 

115 

122 

111 

126 

129 

108 

124 

115 

117 

95 

116* 

116 

Western  Germany  .  . 

121 

134 

129 

129 

133 

133 

141 

134 

129 

123 

131 

133 

West  Berlin . 

152 

192 

210 

169 

193 

184 

224 

205 

194 

204 

237 

246 

Greece . 

148 

189 

227 

180 

189 

191 

192 

186 

218 

251 

259 

222 

Italy . 

128 

142 

141 

134 

144 

144 

144 

125 

137 

146 

157 

147 

Netherlands . 

no 

111 

140 

104 

108 

114 

120 

136 

140 

142 

144 

143 

Norway . 

108 

118 

127 

119 

115 

no 

127 

128 

131 

119 

132 

132 

Spain . 

113 

122 

129 

114 

125 

121 

132 

125' 

132 

125 

131 

Sweden . 

119 

122 

123 

121 

127 

112 

130 

125 

136 

103 

132* 

126 

Turkey  b . 

95 

136 

167 

99 

151 

165 

134 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

106 

109 

106- 

in 

111 

101 

111 

no* 

106* 

96* 

113* 

116 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  metalliferous  ores, 
primary  metal,  rolled  products,  castings,  forgings  and  other  basic  forms  of 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals — i.e.,  major  groups  12  and  34  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  See  also 
the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 


a  Provisional. 

b  The  index  numbers  cover  metal-mining  only  and  exclude  metal-making,  for 
which  no  data  are  available. 
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Table  IV 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  METAL-USING  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  a 

Austria . 

118 

125 

110 

128 

128 

123 

123 

111 

118 

Belgium . 

118 

115 

109 

113 

118 

109 

119 

111 

Luxembourg . 

97 

98 

96 

102 

97 

94 

98 

99 

95 

93 

98 

97 

Denmark  b . 

108 

104 

103 

111 

109 

93 

105 

94 

111 

113 

Finland « . 

125 

123 

no 

134 

124 

no 

125 

115 

98 

119 

118 

France*^ . 

111 

115 

114 

115 

118 

111 

117 

115 

112 

92 

103 

■m 

of  which  :  transport  equipment . 

109 

116 

123 

121 

118 

107 

117 

134 

106 

133 

142 

Western  Germany . 

133 

150 

154 

143 

152 

146 

158 

146 

157 

152 

164 

165 

of  which  :  transport  equipment . 

128 

158 

172 

141 

165 

164 

164 

156 

179* 

174" 

179 

202 

West  Berlin . 

158 

171 

194 

164 

169 

168 

183 

177 

189 

194 

216 

216 

Greece  . 

120 

113* 

134- 

119 

109' 

103* 

118- 

115 

123* 

137* 

161* 

167 

Hungary  « . 

151 

205 

143 

137 

134 

122 

Ireland . 

97 

88 

93 

91 

82 

79 

95 

94 

112 

Italy . 

108 

116 

131 

109 

118 

111 

124 

128 

132 

125 

139 

136 

of  which  :  transport  equipment . 

99 

109 

138 

97 

113 

120 

127 

138 

132 

156 

156 

Netherlands . 

103 

109 

122 

107 

109 

111 

122 

131 

126 

119 

Norway . 

110 

113 

113 

123 

113 

97 

122 

113 

119 

119 

Sweden . 

105 

104 

97 

114 

112 

87 

mm 

78 

MEM 

United  Kingdom . 

107 

107 

no 

113 

112 

96 

111- 

112 

102* 

118* 

119 

of  which  :  transport  equipment . 

102 

102 

114 

106 

109 

92 

107 

112 

117 

107 

122* 

128 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  the  manufacture  of  metal  products, 
machinery  and  transport  equipment — i.e.,  major  groups  35  to  38  inclusive  of 
the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  subgroup  "transport  equipment”  include  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  manufacture  of  and  repairs  to  railway  rolling-stock, 
motor  vehicles,  bicycles  and  aircraft,  but  not  shipbuilding — i.e.,  groups  382 
to  389  inclusive  of  the  above  standard  classification.  See  also  the  general 
note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 


a  Provisional. 

b  Including  metal-making — i.e.,  major  group  34. 

c  Including  the  manufacture  of  precision  instruments — i.e.,  major  group  39. 
d  The  annual  figures  are  based  on  estimates  of  the  volume  of  final  goods.  The 
quarterly  series  is  incomplete  and  is  partly  based  on  indirect  indicators 
of  output,  and  its  movements  may  not  reflect  accurately  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  two  series  have  been  linked  by  adjusting  the  average  of  the 
quarterly  figures  for  1952  to  the  annual  figure  for  that  year. 
e  Quarterly  index  numbers  are  based  upon  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
previous  year. 


Table  V 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTION 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953  1 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quartern 

Austria . 

103 

94 

103 

92 

96 

96 

94 

93 

101 

107 

111 

119 

Belgium . 

119 

116 

113 

123 

127 

112 

101 

103 

120 

106 

123 

130 

Luxembourg . 

133 

128 

124 

133 

129 

122 

129 

129 

134 

117 

114 

118 

Denmark* . 

102 

92 

95 

88 

97 

89 

94 

95 

98 

91 

97 

96 

Finland . 

116 

101 

119 

101 

102 

96 

103 

108 

125 

116 

128 

131 

France . 

113 

107 

114 

116 

110 

93 

no 

109 

116 

104 

127 

126 

Western  Germany . 

120 

123 

145 

119 

121 

121 

133 

136 

145 

146 

156 

156 

West  Berlin . 

141 

145 

190 

136 

148 

135 

160 

174 

186 

183 

218 

210 

Ireland . 

102 

97 

113 

106 

95 

84 

104 

120 

115 

101 

118 

120 

Italy . 

130 

119 

140 

120 

120 

115 

121 

121 

135 

149* 

156* 

157 

Netherlands  e . 

114 

117 

126 

114 

119 

118 

114 

122 

120 

120 

143 

154 

Norway . 

119 

115 

115 

156 

102 

100 

103 

144 

99 

107 

111 

190 

Spain . 

114 

159 

176 

147 

148 

136 

204 

202 

179 

154 

169 

United  Kingdom . 

106 

100 

115 

109 

99* 

91 

106 

115 

116* 

no 

123 

Yugoslavia . 

102- 

103* 

111* 

102 

107* 

90* 

100* 

99* 

117* 

111* 

118* 

114 

Sources  and  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  basic  industrial 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats,  and  other  chemical 
preparations  such  as  soaps,  perfumes,  medicinal  preparations,  etc.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  fibres  and  yarns  has  been  excluded  wherever  possible.  The 
definition  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  major  group  31  of  the 


International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  See 
also  the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 
a  Provisional. 

b  Including  petroleum  and  rubber  manufactures, 
c  Including  synthetic  fibres  and  yarns. 


Table  VI 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  TEXTILE  PRODUCTION 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  a 

Austria . 

117 

100 

107 

122 

94 

81 

104 

105 

100 

103 

117 

114 

Belgium . 

102 

85 

94 

83 

77 

77 

101 

88 

92 

92 

106 

118 

Luxembourg . 

87 

75 

89 

74 

74 

67 

85 

87 

88 

84 

97 

98 

Denmark . 

90 

83 

88 

85 

80 

72 

94 

93 

92 

79 

88 

86 

Finland  * . 

108 

107 

114 

106 

109 

93 

120 

116 

119 

95 

129 

122 

France  . 

106 

94 

98 

106 

98 

74 

98 

95 

102 

84 

no 

107 

Western  Germany . 

in 

104 

121 

103 

87 

99 

126 

113 

116 

122 

133 

125 

Greece . 

116 

109 

119 

118 

105 

102 

111* 

103 

108 

119 

145 

147 

Hungary  c . 

120 

130 

119 

no 

107 

99 

Ireland . 

101 

89 

129 

96 

76 

77 

no 

117 

115 

116 

131 

123 

Italy . 

112 

96 

104 

102 

92 

88 

103 

101 

104 

99 

112 

no 

Netherlands  . 

99 

90 

107 

90 

80 

88 

102 

105 

103 

105 

114 

113 

Norway . 

106 

89 

93 

99 

85 

75 

99 

102 

89 

78 

103 

104 

Spain . 

96 

118 

125 

112 

115 

115 

129 

131 

124 

119 

127 

Sweden . 

101 

86* 

96* 

90 

91* 

72 

95* 

97* 

100* 

84* 

106 

101 

United  Kingdom . 

101 

81 

97 

91 

74 

71 

91 

98 

98 

90 

102* 

104 

Yugoslavia* . 

87* 

79* 

77* 

79 

78* 

71* 

85* 

73* 

75* 

69* 

91* 

81 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  b  Including  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  For  Finland,  this  branch  represents 

Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  including  about  one-third  of  the  total  coverage  of  the  index, 

the  making  of  synthetic  fibres  and  yams,  excluding  clothing — i.e.,  major  group  c  Quarterly  index  numbers  are  based  upon  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
23  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  previous  year. 

Activities.  See  also  the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I.  d  Excluding  synthetic  fibres  and  yams, 

o  Provisional. 


Table  VII 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  FOOD,  BEVERAGES  AND  TOBACCO  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth  i 
quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  e 

Austria . 

106 

111 

1 

114  ' 

104 

107 

no 

125 

102 

no 

109 

135 

99 

Belgium . 

103 

107 

109 

107 

no 

108 

104 

104 

no 

112 

no- 

105 

Luxembourg . 

114 

no 

111 

102 

118 

120 

99 

105 

126 

117 

99 

107 

Denmark . 

99 

97 

99 

93 

104 

98 

94 

93 

107 

98 

98 

93 

Finland . 

no 

112 

123 

109 

112 

102 

122 

108 

119 

127 

136 

no 

France . 

99 

89 

99 

Saar . 

105 

113 

128 

97 

121 

122 

114- 

117 

136 

131* 

127 

124 

Western  Germany . 

106 

113 

131 

92 

no 

no 

142 

104 

123 

128 

171 

114 

West  Berlin . 

109 

112 

143 

106 

113 

104 

126 

133 

139 

134 

166 

145 

Greece . 

110 

108 

119 

103 

117 

no 

102 

104 

119 

131 

132 

133 

Ireland . 

101 

108 

114 

98 

113 

118 

103 

99 

124 

128 

113 

93 

Italy . 

103 

107 

no 

107 

105 

99 

116 

107 

103 

104 

125- 

111 

Netherland.s . 

101 

101 

104 

90 

101 

101 

114 

90 

104 

108 

118 

91 

Norway . 

103 

104 

106 

100 

112 

104 

100 

97 

118 

111 

97 

96 

Sweden . 

100 

98 

lOl- 

92 

102 

89 

109 

99 

100 

90 

117- 

95 

United  Kingdom . 

98 

101 

107 

97 

109 

98 

102 

99 

116 

104 

no 

103 

Note.  The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  food  manufacturing,  Internationat  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  Sec 
beverage  and  tobacco  industries — i.e.,  major  groups  20,  21  and  22  of  the  also  the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 

a  Provisional. 


Table  VIII 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BUILDING  AND  ALLIED  MATERIALS 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Austria . 

114 

104 

96 

67 

119 

135 

93 

55 

no 

124 

94 

53 

Belgium . 

125 

104 

119 

99 

112 

106 

98 

96 

131 

129 

121 

98 

Denmark . 

105 

104 

104 

85 

114 

115 

102 

84 

114 

116 

101 

79 

Finland  “ . 

108 

97 

102 

104 

101 

96 

88 

67 

99 

124 

117 

98 

France  * . 

114 

121 

118 

115 

129 

119 

119 

106 

129 

114 

122 

104 

Western  Germany 

114 

115 

125 

97 

119 

130 

113 

92 

130 

144 

132 

100 

Greece  ^ . 

128 

154 

192 

132 

159 

171 

156 

125 

194 

221 

226 

178 

Ireland  c . 

no 

99 

103 

96 

101 

100 

97 

98 

103 

98 

114 

99 

Italy . 

109 

116 

138 

103 

121 

118 

122 

124 

144 

137 

146 

123 

Netherlands  d .  .  .  . 

104 

106 

107 

105 

104 

104 

108 

101 

105 

107 

116 

108 

Norway  r . 

no 

121 

126 

115 

113 

126 

129 

116 

113 

129 

142 

140 

United  Kingdom  ^ 

105 

104 

108 

109 

104 

98 

105 

107 

106 

105 

114 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”. 

Note. — The  index  covers  stone-quarrying  and  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  bricks,  tiles,  glass  and  glass  products  and  other  non-metallic  mineral 
products— i.e.,  major  groups  14  and  33  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  See  also  the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 


a  Including  asbestos,  asphalt  and  peat — i.e.,  major  group  19. 
b  Including  electric  bulbs  and  tubes,  and  optical  glass. 
c  Excluding  quarrying. 

d  Excluding  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  glass  products,  and  pottery,  china 
and  earthenware — i.e.,  groups  332  and  333. 


Table  IX 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Number  of  wage 
and  salary  earners 
employed  in  mid- 

1950  = 

100 

Country 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1953  (millions) 

Average 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March  “ 

Austria . 

0.8 

105 

103 

101 

104 

103 

103 

100 

100 

101 

103 

102 

102 

Belgium . 

1.1 

104 

102 

99 

102 

101 

102 

101 

ICO- 

98 

99 

97 

97 

Denmark  *  «  .... 

0.5 

99 

94 

97 

98 

98 

100 

94 

99 

102 

105 

96 

100 

Finland  c  « . 

0.4 

103 

98 

94 

100 

98 

96 

94 

93 

94 

94 

93 

94 

France . 

4.4 

102 

101 

99 

102 

101 

101 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

Saar  . 

0.2 

105 

108 

109 

107 

107 

109 

109 

109 

109 

109 

109 

109 

Western  Germany  .  . 

7.4 

108 

112 

116 

110 

113 

115 

114 

113 

117 

119 

118 

119 

West  Berlin  .... 

0.3 

112 

117 

122 

118 

114 

122 

117 

121 

120 

127 

121 

126 

Ireland  d . 

0.1 

101 

96 

103 

97 

94 

95 

97 

102 

103 

106 

107 

106 

Italy « . 

3.0 

101 

101 

101 

99 

100 

104 

100 

100 

100 

105 

100 

Netherlands  .... 

1.1 

103 

100 

103 

100 

99 

101 

100 

102 

103 

104 

104 

105 

Norway . 

0.3 

102 

101 

102 

101 

103 

101 

100 

100 

104 

102 

101 

102 

Sweden  « . 

0.9 

102 

99 

96 

100 

98 

99 

97 

96 

96 

96 

97 

97 

Switzerland  ^  . 

0.8 

109 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

111 

112 

112 

112 

112 

United  Kingdom  df  . 

10.0 

102 

102 

103 

102 

101 

101 

102 

102 

102 

104 

104 

104 

Total  of  countries  listed 

31.3 

104 

104 

105 

104 

104 

105 

104 

104 

105 

106 

105 

Note. — The  index  numbers  relate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  mining  and  quarrying,  manufacturing,  and  gas,  water  and 
electricity  production,  but  not  building — i.e..  Divisions  1,  2-3  and  5  of  the 
International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities. 

a  Provisional. 

b  Index  numbers  based  on  man-hours  worked. 


c  The  index  number  for  1950  does  not  reflect  the  September-October  strikes 
because  no  count  of  labour  was  taken  during  that  period. 
d  Index  numbers  include  employers  as  well  as  employees. 
e  Index  numbers  refer  to  wage-earners  only. 

/  Great  Britain  only. 


Table  X 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL-MINING  AND  METAL-MAKING  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March" 

Austria . 

103 

106 

104 

106 

106 

106 

105 

105 

103 

104 

105 

106 

Belgium . 

112 

111 

105 

112 

110 

109 

111 

107 

105 

103 

104 

103 

Luxembourg  . 

104 

106 

106 

107 

106 

106 

107 

106 

107 

105 

104 

104 

France . 

101 

104 

101 

104 

104 

104 

104 

102 

100 

99 

98 

98 

Saar . 

114 

118 

117 

117 

117 

118 

118 

117 

116 

116 

114 

113 

Western  Germany . 

113 

129 

132 

127 

130 

132 

132 

131 

132 

132 

132 

132 

Italy  b . 

102 

103 

100 

102 

104 

103 

102 

100 

102 

100 

98 

Netherlands . 

107 

no 

111 

111 

110 

110 

109 

110 

no 

112 

114 

115 

Sweden  * . 

102 

105 

105 

105 

105 

104 

106 

107 

106 

104 

103 

102 

United  Kingdom  t  .... 

101 

105 

102 

103 

103 

103 

104 

102 

1 

101 

102 

102 

102 

Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  as  far  as  possible  workers  employed 
in  the  production  of  metalliferous  ores,  primary  metal,  rolled  products, 
castings,  forgings  and  other  basic  forms  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals — i.e., 
major  groups  12  and  34  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
of  all  Economic  Activities.  However,  for  Austria,  Western  Germany,  Italy, 


Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdo.m,  metallic  ore  mining  is  not  covered. 
a  Provisional. 
b  Wage-earners  only. 
c  Great  Britain  only. 
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Table  XI 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL-USING  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March® 

Belgium  * . 

109 

105 

no 

108 

106 

106 

104 

France . 

103 

104 

101 

105 

104 

104 

102 

101 

101 

102 

Western  Germany . 

111 

116 

122 

113 

117 

119 

119 

119 

123 

126 

125 

127 

West  Berlin . 

117 

123 

126 

122 

123 

126 

124 

124 

126 

129 

128 

129 

Italy* . 

100 

103 

100 

100 

101 

101 

mm 

103 

103 

Netherlands . 

109 

111 

109 

108 

109 

no 

114 

116 

Sweden  * . 

104 

97 

106 

103 

103 

98 

96 

96 

96 

97 

Switzerland* . 

112 

120 

118 

119 

121 

121 

121 

118 

119 

117 

118 

117 

United  Kingdom  e . 

107 

108 

108 

107 

no 

Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  workers  employed  in  the  following  o  Provisional, 

industries  :  manufacture  of  metal  products,  machinery  and  transport  equip-  t,  ^  , 

ment — i.e.,  major  groups  35  to  38  inclusive  of  the  International  Standard  wage-earners  only. 

Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  c  Great  Britain  only. 


Table  Xll 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950  = 

100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March  June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March  « 

Austria  *  « . 

103 

99 

99 

m 

98 

99 

96 

95 

99 

102 

102 

France  *  4 . 

105 

104 

103 

102 

103 

103 

103 

Western  Germany  .... 

108 

113 

mm 

111 

111 

113 

115 

116 

■IB 

West  Berlin . 

99 

■E9 

99 

mm 

101 

103 

104 

103 

Italy  «  . 

102 

103 

mm 

103 

mm 

105 

106 

107 

Netherlands . 

108 

108 

111 

mm 

108 

mm 

no 

no 

112 

114 

117 

Norway  ^ . 

109 

no 

108 

Ie9 

107 

108 

108 

107 

116 

Sweden  * . 

103 

99 

96 

101 

103 

97 

97 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

Switzerland « . 

108 

107 

108 

108 

wsm 

106 

107 

106 

107 

108 

United  Kingdom/  .... 

102 

103 

103 

105 

102 

m 

102 

103 

105 

105 

106 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  employment  in  the  production  of 
basic  industrial  chemicals,  fertilizers,  and  other  chemical  preparations  such 
as  soap,  perfumes,  medical  preparations,  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  matches 
and  the  refining  of  petroleum  —  i.e.,  major  group  31  and  group  321  of  the 
International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities. 


a  Provisional. 
b  Including  rubber. 
c  Excluding  the  refining  of  petroleum. 
d  Including  tobacco, 
e  Wage-earners  only. 

/  Great  Britain  only;  including  coke-ovens  and  by-products. 
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Table  XIH 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec.  1 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March  “ 

Belgium . 

104 

92 

88 

94 

88 

89 

93 

88 

86 

89 

89 

89 

Denmark  be  . 

88 

82 

89 

87 

80 

86 

89 

95 

93 

95 

88 

83 

France  . 

101 

96 

93 

98 

95 

94 

94 

93 

92 

92 

93 

92 

Western  Germany  .... 

no 

110 

113 

109 

107 

no 

113 

111 

113 

116 

115 

114 

Italy  * . 

101 

97 

93 

99 

95 

96 

96 

95 

91 

93 

93 

Netherlands . 

100 

94 

99 

94 

91 

94 

97 

99 

98 

100 

102 

102 

Sweden  b . 

99 

85 

89 

88 

81 

82 

87 

89 

88 

89 

90 

87 

Switzerland  * . 

108 

102 

104 

106 

99 

99 

102 

103 

103 

105 

107 

107 

United  Kingdom  </.... 

101 

92 

95 

95 

88 

90 

93 

95 

95 

97 

98, 

99 

Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  workers  employed  in  the  textile 
industry,  including  the  making  of  synthetic  fibres  and  yarns,  but  excluding 
clothing — i.e.,  major  group  23  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classi¬ 
fication  of  all  Economic  Activities. 


a  Provisional. 
b  Wage-earners  only, 
c  Based  on  man-hours  worked. 
d  Great  Britain  only. 


Table  XIV 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  FOOD,  BEVERAGES  AND  TOBACCO  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March  a 

Austria . 

101 

100 

103 

92 

97 

99 

107 

95 

101 

103 

116 

97 

Belgium  . 

99 

97 

98 

94 

97 

101 

98 

94 

97 

102 

99 

94 

Denmark  be  . 

96 

.  94 

95 

94 

98 

98 

90 

95 

100 

98 

93 

92 

France  . 

104" 

105 

107 

102 

107 

108 

104 

104 

108 

112 

105 

104 

Western  Germany  .... 

105 

111 

115 

107 

no 

115 

113 

111 

115 

120 

119 

116 

Italy  e  . 

101 

102 

102 

85 

95 

145 

89 

85 

92 

154 

91 

Netherlands . 

101- 

lOl- 

101* 

98* 

102- 

105* 

lOO- 

98- 

101* 

105* 

lOl- 

99 

Sweden  e . 

98 

96 

92 

93 

99 

98 

95 

92 

97 

96 

94 

91 

Switzerland  e . 

101 

104 

104 

101 

103 

107 

104 

100 

102 

109 

105 

105 

United  Kingdom  <<.... 

103 

104 

106 

102 

105 

105 

104 

103 

106 

108 

106 

105 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”. 

Note. — The  index  numbers  cover  workers  employed  in  the  production 
of  food-manufacturing,  beverage  and  tobacco  industries — i.e.,  major  groups  20, 
21  and  22  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Econo¬ 
mic  ActIvitks. 


a  Provisional. 

b  Index  numbers  based  on  man-hours  worked. 
c  Wage-earners  only. 
d  Great  Britain  only. 
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Table  XVI 

PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 
Billions  of  kilowatt-hours 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total 

of  which : 
Hydro 

Total 

of  which: 
Hydro 

Total 

of  which: 
Hydro 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth  1 
quarter 

First 

quartern 

Austria . 

7.4 

5.7 

8.0 

6.4 

8.8 

6.5 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

Belgium . 

9.5 

0.1 

9.5 

0.1 

9.8 

0.1 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

2.8 

2.7 

Luxembourg . 

0.8 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.9 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Denmark . 

2.4 

— 

2.6 

— 

2.6 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

Finland . 

4.6 

3.9 

4.8 

4.3 

5.3 

5.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

France  . 

38.3 

21.2 

40.8 

22.4 

41.3 

21.0 

8.8 

10.4 

10.1 

9.5 

8.8 

10.6 

Saar . 

1.4 

— 

1.8 

— 

1.7 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Western  Germany  .  . 

49.2 

9.2 

53.7 

10.1 

60.5 

9.0 

13.7 

15.6 

15.0 

13.7 

14.8 

17.0 

Greece  * . 

0.7 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.9 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Ireland  * . 

1.0 

0.4 

1.1 

0.4 

1.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Italy . 

29.2 

26.3 

30.8 

27.1 

32.6 

27.8 

8.0 

7.9 

7.6 

7.8 

8.1 

8.4 

Netherlands . 

7.5 

— 

8.1 

— 

9.1 

— 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.7 

Norway . 

17.8 

17.7 

18.9 

18.8 

19.6 

19.5 

4.2 

4.9 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

5.4 

5.7 

Portugal  . 

1.0 

0.8 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Spain . 

8.3 

6.9 

8.4 

6.9 

10.1 

7.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

Sweden  . 

19.4 

18.2 

20.5 

19.5 

22.3 

21.2 

4.8 

5.7 

5.4 

5.4 

5.1 

6.4 

Switzerland  .... 

12.2 

12.2 

12.9 

12.8 

13.5 

13.4 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

3.0 

3.2 

2.5 

2.2 

Turkey  . 

0.9 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

United  Kingdom  b  .  . 

60.4 

1.5 

62.8 

1.7 

66.0 

1.8 

13.0 

18.1 

18.4 

14.8 

13.9 

18.5 

20.4 

Yugoslavia . 

2.6 

1.4 

2.7 

1.4 

3.0 

1.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

Western  Europe  .  . 

274.6 

125.6 

291.3 

133.2 

311.8 

136.1 

67.4 

78.9 

77.0 

71.6 

71.7 

83.8 

Bulgaria . 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

10.4 

11.7 

12.4 

Eastern  Germany  .  . 

20.7 

22.4 

23.7 

Hungary . 

3.5 

4.2 

4.6 

Poland . 

10.6 

12.0 

13.6 

Rumania . 

2.6 

3.0 

3.5 

Eastern  Europe  .  . 

48.8 

54.6 

59.3 

1 

1 

U.S.S.R . 

103.0 

116.4 

133.0 

Note. — Yearly  figures  for  1951  and  1952  are  of  total  production  of 
electricity  and  include,  therefore  :  production  of  all  public  utilities,  production 
supplied  to  the  public  grid  by  industrial  plants,  and  production  of  industrial 
plants  which  is  consumed  in  situ.  Figures  for  quarters,  however,  are  in  some 
cases  less  complete.  For  detailed  definitions,  see  Economic  Bulletin  Jor  Europe, 
Vol.  5,  No.  1. 


a  Provisional. 

b  Public  utilities  only.  United  Kingdom  figures  exclude  Northern  Ireland. 
c  Annual  figures  refer  to  the  year  ending  30  September  of  the  year  indicated. 


FINISHED  STEEL— PRODUCTION,  TRADE  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION  {Thousands  of  tons) 
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Table  XIX. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES- PRODUCTION,  TRADE  AND  AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES 


Thousands 


Country 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953  ■ 

1953 

1954 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  a 

Passenger  cars 

■1 

France  :  Production . 

257 

314 

370 

368 

92.1 

96.1 

83.3 

96.9 

Imports . 

4 

11 

8 

6 

0.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

Exports . 

89 

93 

83 

81 

19.2 

23.4 

19.0 

19.6 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

172 

232 

295 

293 

73.8 

74.5 

65.8 

79.1 

80.5 

Western  Germany  :  Production . 

216 

267 

301 

369 

73.5 

94.9 

97.8 

102.9 

116.9 

Imports . 

4 

5 

5 

5 

0.8 

1.6 

1.8 

0.6 

0.7 

Exports . 

67 

92 

100 

141 

26.6 

37.3 

35.5 

41.5 

47.9 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

153 

181 

205 

233 

47.7 

59.2 

64.1 

62.0 

69.7 

Italy  :  Production  . 

100 

118 

114 

143 

30.5 

34.8 

34.8 

42.8 

42.3 

Imports . 

— 

1 

1 

2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

Exports . 

19 

23 

19 

27 

5.6 

7.7 

6.7 

6.5 

7.5 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

81 

97 

96 

118 

25.2 

27.5 

28.7 

36.7 

35.2 

United  Kingdom  :  Production . 

522 

476 

448 

595 

129.2 

152.3 

146.2 

167.1 

183.2 

Imports . 

— 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

Exports . 

398 

369 

310 

302 

67.1 

86.4 

77.2 

71.5 

84.3 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

124 

110 

140 

294 

62.1 

65.9 

69.6 

%.3 

100.0 

Commercial  vehicles 

France  :  Production . 

100 

133 

130 

129 

31.4 

30.9 

27.3 

39.9 

41.8 

Imports . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Exports . 

25 

32 

24 

23 

5.4 

5.6 

5.2 

6.7 

7.6 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

76 

103 

107 

107 

26.1 

25.5 

22.2 

33.4  ‘ 

34.3 

Western  Germany  :  Production . 

85 

no 

102 

24.8 

23.8 

26.1 

27.2 

29.3 

Imports . 

— 

1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Exports . 

36 

37 

8.5 

8.7 

8.1 

12.2 

13.4 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

74 

65 

16.6 

15.2 

18.3 

15.1 

16.0 

Italy  :  Production . 

29 

25 

32- 

8.0 

8.2 

7.0 

8.3- 

8.3 

Imports . 

1 

5 

11 

1.6 

3.3 

2.6 

3.6 

1.8 

Exports . 

3 

4 

5 

1.8 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

27 

28 

25 

38 

7.8 

10.6 

8.5 

11.1- 

9.4 

United  Kingdom  :  Production . 

261 

258 

242 

239 

60.9 

58.1 

54.4 

66.1 

64.6 

Imports . 

4 

4 

2 

3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.3 

Exports . 

144 

137 

128 

no- 

26.1- 

25.6- 

27.6- 

31.0- 

32.6 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

121 

125 

116 

132' 

35.2* 

32.9- 

27.5- 

36.3- 

33.3 

Motor  cycles  and  motor  scooters 

■ 

France  :  Production . 

120 

185 

232 

265 

78.4 

63.2 

70.1 

Imports . 

8 

15 

9 

8 

2.1 

2.2 

1.5 

Exports . 

6 

8 

14 

13 

4.0 

3.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

122 

192 

227 

259 

55.3 

76.9 

62.7 

64.3 

68.9 

Western  Germany  :  Production . 

258 

325* 

427 

429- 

113.7- 

134.0- 

105.8- 

75.9- 

101.6 

Imports . 

5 

5* 

6* 

5 

1.1 

2.3 

1.0 

0.6 

1.3 

Exports . 

16 

27* 

43* 

59 

11.9 

16.3 

14.8 

15.7 

19.7 

AvailaUe  supplies  .  .  . 

247 

303* 

390* 

376* 

102.9- 

120.0- 

92.0- 

60.8- 

83.2 

Italy  :  Production . 

259 

281 

333 

76.4 

92.5 

89.2 

75.0 

Imports . 

— 

1 

1 

1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

6.2 

Exports . 

17 

31 

43 

53 

17.2 

19.6 

10.5 

6.1 

12.3 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

229 

239 

280 

59.4 

73.1 

78.8 

69.0 

United  Kingdom  :  Production . 

171 

172 

158 

154 

34.9 

42.4 

34.4 

42.4 

46.5 

Imports . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Exports . 

74 

92 

70 

63 

16.4 

17.9 

15.0 

13.7 

20.3 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

97 

80 

88 

91 

18.5 

24.5 

19.4 

28.7 

26.2 

Note.  —  Passenger  cars  and  commercial  vehicles :  In  general,  chassis  as 
well  as  complete  vehicles  are  included  in  production,  imports  and  exports. 
For  France  and  western  Germany  no  distinction  is  made  in  trade  statistics 
between  chassis  for  passenger  cars  and  for  commercial  vehicles,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  all  chassis  imported  or  exported  are  for  commercial  vehicles. 
For  Italy,  trade  figures  exclude  chassis. 


Motor  cycles  :  As  far  as  possible,  bicycles  with  auxiliary  engines  have 
been  excluded  from  both  production  and  trade,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  all  capacities  are  included.  However,  owing  to  lack 
of  sufficient  data,  the  coverage  is  not  exactly  comparable  between  countries. 
For  more  detailed  information,  see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  1. 
a  Provisional. 
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Table  XX 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Country 

1938^100 

1950 

=  100 

1950 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Austria . 

465 

88 

128 

150 

141 

153 

149 

150 

145 

139 

140 

143 

147 

Belgium . 

339 

101 

109 

111 

112 

111 

111 

112 

no 

111 

113 

112 

113 

Denmark  “ . 

185 

92 

112 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

113 

114 

114 

114 

115 

Finland . 

945 

87 

120 

125 

127 

125 

125 

126 

127 

127 

128 

126 

128 

France  . 

1  890 

90 

117 

131 

129 

129 

131 

131 

131 

131 

127 

128 

129 

Western  Germany  .  . 

156 

106 

108 

110 

108 

111 

109 

no 

109 

108 

107 

107 

108 

Greece . 

30  612 

93 

113 

118 

129 

118 

119 

117 

119 

129 

138 

142 

146 

Iceland . 

511  * 

84 

126 

142 

141 

141 

144 

146 

141 

140 

143 

142 

142 

Ireland « . 

187 

99 

108 

118 

124 

114 

121 

122 

122 

125 

124 

124 

123 

Italy . 

4  849 

101 

110 

114 

117 

115 

116 

116 

116 

118 

116 

117 

117 

Luxembourg . 

324 

96 

108 

no 

110 

no 

111 

no 

109 

109 

no 

no 

no 

Netherlands  d  ...  . 

239' 

92 

112 

111 

no 

no 

111 

111 

no 

111 

111 

no 

115 

Norway . 

167 

95 

116 

126 

129 

125 

129 

128 

127 

128 

129 

130 

132 

Portugal . 

213' 

101 

99 

98 

99 

96 

100 

101 

100 

99 

100 

100 

101 

Spain . 

529/ 

90 

109 

107 

109 

106 

107 

107 

no 

109 

109 

109 

no 

Sweden . 

158 

99 

115 

125 

126 

127 

127 

127 

127 

126 

126 

126 

127 

Switzerland . 

159 

102 

105 

107 

107 

108 

108 

107 

106 

107 

107 

107 

106 

Turkey . 

361 

105 

98 

104 

108 

103 

104 

105 

105 

108 

109 

no 

115 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

191 

97 

110 

119 

123 

121 

119 

121 

123 

124 

123 

123 

124 

Note. — The  index  numbers  for  Denmark,  Iceland  and  Luxembourg 
relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  no  day  is  indicated  for  Spain ;  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  index  numbers  are  averages  for  the  month;  for  other  countries 
they  relate  to  the  middle  of  month,  though  for  Finland,  France  and  Italy 
some  or  all  of  the  component  groups  of  the  index — in  particular,  food — are 
derived  from  averages  of  price  observations  made  more  than  once  during  the 
month.  Indices  for  Austria,  France,  Greece,  Iceland  and  Portugal  refer  to 
the  capital  cities  of  those  countries  and  those  for  Turkey  to  Istanbul.  Annual 
data  are  the  averages  of  monthly  or  three-monthly  indices.  Where  necessary, 
the  series  have  been  adjusted  to  exclude  direct  taxes  and  social  insurance 
contributions. 


a  Monthly  indices  refer  to  the  month  following  that  shown — i.e.,  to  January, 
April,  July  and  October. 
b  First  quarter  1939  =  100. 

c  Monthly  indices  refer  to  the  month  preceding  that  shown — i.e.,  to  February, 
May,  August  and  November, 
d  New  series.  For  details,  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”, 
e  1938/39  =  100. 

/  July  1936  =  100. 
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Table  XXI 

VOLUME  OF  CONSUMPTION 


1949  =  100 


1952 

1953 

1954 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

Austria :  Food  and  tobacco . 

97 

105 

107 

128 

104 

120 

124 

B 

Clothing . 

63 

88 

71 

125 

71 

96 

79 

148 

■B 

Total  retail  sales . 

81 

92 

90 

85 

94 

97 

138 

92 

Belgium :  Food  (co-operatives)  .... 

132 

128 

129 

H 

132 

138 

149 

Textiles . 

78 

102 

90 

wm 

81 

97 

85 

100 

77 

Denmark  :  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  .  . 

86 

89 

88 

89 

94 

94 

105 

Clothing  and  shoes . 

87 

99 

92 

131 

95 

92 

129 

Total  retail  sales . 

85 

91 

90 

wm 

89 

96 

95 

116 

Finland :  Co-operative  retail  sales  .  .  . 

100 

123 

121 

132 

97 

125 

126 

136 

101 

Western  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  .  . 

112 

124 

124 

140 

121 

132 

137 

157 

134 

Germany  :  Clothing  and  shoes . 

120 

143 

148 

217 

134 

158 

153 

238 

144 

Household  goods . 

135 

143 

158 

204 

148 

164 

190 

254 

165 

Total  consumption  .... 

120 

128 

132 

152 

130 

139 

146 

168 

146 

Netherlands:  Food . 

100 

103 

103 

107 

102 

106 

106 

112 

106 

Drink  and  tobacco . 

86 

93 

92 

107 

86 

94 

95 

112 

87 

Durable  consumers’  goods  .  . 

73 

91 

87 

95 

77 

96 

92 

102 

81 

Total  consumption  .... 

91 

99 

100 

101 

93 

102 

104 

107 

96 

Norway :  Food  . 

99 

102 

105 

107 

101 

102 

106 

111 

j  96* 

Drink  and  tobacco . 

86 

103 

101 

106 

84 

103 

97 

105 

Clothing  and  shoes . 

90 

118 

104 

141 

87 

116 

97 

136 

82* 

Travel  and  transportation  .  . 

86 

127 

141 

87 

89 

131 

146 

96 

Total  consumption  .... 

98 

104 

105 

115 

98 

105 

104 

116 

97* 

Sweden :  Food . 

90 

94 

93 

99 

91 

93 

95 

103 

92 

Clothing . 

77 

99 

81 

116 

79 

101 

79 

116 

76 

Total  retail  sales . 

85 

94 

90 

107 

85 

94 

91 

109 

85 

Switzerland :  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  .  . 

101 

107 

105 

118 

102 

108 

108 

121 

104 

Textiles  and  shoes  . 

88 

100 

95 

136 

97 

104 

99 

144 

99 

Total  retail  sales . 

97 

104 

102 

127 

100 

105 

105 

131 

103 

United  Food . 

99 

98 

103 

107 

103 

103 

107 

112 

105 

Kingdom :  Drink  and  tobacco . 

100 

104 

113 

114 

98 

108 

115 

118 

99 

Clothing  and  shoes . 

76 

92 

88 

113 

80 

95 

89 

114 

82 

Household  goods . 

96 

87 

91 

116 

102 

106 

106 

128 

108 

Travel  and  entertainment  .  . 

92 

100 

119 

93 

90 

102 

119 

97 

91 

Total  consumption  .... 

95 

97 

102 

107 

97 

102 

106 

112 

100 

Sources :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”  and  Economic  Bulletin  for  Note. — Index  numbers  of  retail  sales  may  cover  only  certain  types  of 

Europe,  Vol.  4,  Nos.  2  and  3.  shop  and  may  not  be  representative  of  retail  sales  as  a  whole. 


Table  XXU 


954 


•irst 

larier 


112 

75 

92 

77 


)1 

34 

W 

16 

»6 

17 

11 

6 


6* 

» 

2* 

7* 

2 

5 

)  ) 

1 

I 

I 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  SELECTED  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

BY  SECTORS 

June  1950  —  100 


1951  j 

1952 

1953 

1954 

June 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

Energy 

Belgium . 

112 

115 

117 

116 

115 

115 

115 

112 

112 

Ill 

111 

France . 

116 

134 

140 

137 

134 

134 

134 

131 

133 

133 

133 

Western  Germany  .... 

113 

119 

120 

137 

140 

139 

148 

148 

149 

149 

149 

Netherlands . 

123 

134 

137 

136 

138 

141 

141 

140 

141 

140 

139 

Metal-making 

Belgium . 

146 

164 

162 

150 

149 

134 

130 

131 

130 

126 

France . 

126 

161 

161 

153 

152 

152 

154 

153 

153 

146 

Western  Germany  .... 

127 

153 

150 

163 

170 

167 

161 

155 

155 

155 

Italy . 

153 

156 

166 

157 

155 

146 

132 

124 

124 

125 

119 

Netherlands . 

183 

185 

178 

176 

161 

152 

141 

135 

129 

133 

Sweden . 

151 

165 

171 

170 

167 

158 

150 

145 

142 

139 

132 

Chemicals 

Belgium . 

134 

132 

127 

122 

116 

113 

112 

107 

107 

no 

106 

Denmark . 

112 

118 

116 

114 

no 

106 

105 

101 

99 

98 

Finland . 

146 

147 

152 

148 

145 

143 

139 

133 

127 

123 

122 

France . 

122 

136 

137 

131 

127 

128 

130 

126 

127 

126 

125 

Western  Germany  .... 

118 

119 

117 

112 

109 

107 

107 

107 

107 

Ireland . 

119 

134 

136 

130 

126 

124 

119 

121 

121 

Italy . 

118 

113 

110 

108 

104 

102 

99 

99 

99 

Netherlands . 

132 

131 

121 

118 

115 

116 

113 

112 

n2' 

114 

Norway . 

113 

m¥>m 

127 

121 

121 

113 

111 

111 

108 

104 

104 

Sweden . 

131 

146 

144 

138 

132 

124 

117 

113 

no 

105 

105 

Textiles 

Belgium . 

159 

125 

114 

106 

105 

106 

105 

106 

104 

104 

103 

Finland . 

160 

152 

142 

134 

134 

135 

134 

135 

138 

137 

138 

France . 

162 

133 

123 

117 

114 

111 

111 

114 

113 

113 

no 

Western  Germany  .... 

145 

124 

113 

100 

98 

96 

96 

95 

95 

95 

Italy . 

141 

127 

119 

113 

112 

109 

109 

109 

104 

104 

103 

Sweden . 

185 

142 

135 

127 

124 

124 

123 

125 

125 

125 

124 

Food  and  beverages 

Belgium . 

119 

135 

129 

120 

125 

125 

116 

118 

123 

120 

119 

Denmark . 

129 

118 

121 

121 

123 

123 

122 

116 

116 

121 

France . 

121 

138 

134 

132 

136 

133 

130 

128 

124 

128 

128 

Western  Germany  .... 

115 

116 

115 

112 

114 

115 

112 

111 

no 

111 

111 

Italy . 

108 

106 

108 

111 

112 

112 

112 

112 

115 

Note.  —  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  same  sectors  (except  comparable  between  countries  ;  nor,  for  individual  countries,  with  the 

for  food  and  beverages)  as  in  the  tables  of  index  numbers  of  industrial  produc-  production  indices, 

tion.  However,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  data,  the  price  indices  are  not  always 
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I 

c 

3! 


Total 

World 

-103 

-443 

-168 

^  2796 
+  2597 
+  2512 

-3034 

-3194 

-2846 

+  135 
+  154 
+  166 

+  339 
+  344 
+440 

(  120 
+  117 
+  108 

4-  219 
+  227 
+  332 

+236 
-  99 
+  272 

+493 
+  464 
+275 

'Sos'^  "'O'C 

III  III  1  1  1 

+  30 
+  28 
-  29 

Inter¬ 

national 

institutions 

—  00  — 
^  VO  —  — 

T iT  111  1 "  ' " 

-  9 
+  74 
+  90 

-  9 

+  74 
+  90 

-  21 
+  65 
+  74 

+  37 
+  31 
+  10 

+  35 
-137 
-  49 

-  37 

+  9 

-  2 

+  72 
-147 
-  52 

+  1 
+  5 

—  —  V-) 

1  +  1 

All 

other 

countries 

r-nno\ 

^2—  +  +  +  1  1  1  ++  + 

1  1  1 

SO  r*.  O  ^  O' 

OV^OO  +  ^  + 

+  +  + 

Tf  <s 
v-i  ^ 

+  1  1 

+  122 
+  137 
+  99 

-  91 
+  96 
+  48 

-  1 

-  5 

-  1 

-  88 
+  104 
+  58 

-  2 

-  3 

-  9 

—  (S 

00  Os 

1  7  1 

Latin 

American 

Republics 

+  113 
-246 
+  78 

1^983 
+  783 
+  934 

-719 

-826 

-710 

-151 

-203 

-146 

+  25 

-  36 

-  9 

+  11 

4  14 
+  12 

+  14 

-  50 

-  21 

+  138 
-282 
+  69 

oo 

—  O  (N 

-173 
+  64 
-  91 

+  1 
-  20 
+  1 

-  79 
+  82 
-102 

-  95 
+  2 
+  10 

+  18 
+  110 
-  2 

Canada 

-271 

-168 

-244 

-f  578 
-+  607 
+  527 

-799 

-727 

-693 

-  50 

-  48 

-  78 

■  ■ 

+  167 
^  140 
-1  214 

+  1 
-  1 
-  1 

+  166 
+  141 
+  215 

(»  o 

O  rt  ro 

1  1  1 

Tf  r<1  r~ 

+  +  1 

+  11 
-  81 
-  63 

-  8 
+  23 
+  4 

+  20 
-105 
-  68 

-  1 
+  1 
+  1 

+  89 
+  106 
+  100 

Overseas 

sterling 

area 

+  35 
-  15 
+  22 

+  310 

4  260 
+  243 

-236 

-225 

-182 

-  39 

-  50 

-  39 

r-  00  ^  .I. 

0  —  00  ""  — <N  — 

+f-f  4--f  + 

+  +  -f 

+  65 
+  16 
-f  40 

+  23 
+  57 
+  17 

—  —  X  ^  00 

00  00  Os  <N  — 

~  ++  11+  III 

1  1  +  1 

O  SC 

'C  SC 

1  1  1 

Affiliated 

overseas 

areas" 

+  31 
+  47 
+  82 

+  84 
+  109 
+  126 

-  76 

-  74 

-  64 

+  23 

4-  12 
+  20 

V-  —  00  —  fs| 

00  rsi  — 

+  +  1  +  1 

1  +  1  1 

m  Os  — 
CN  TT  00 

+  +  + 

—  ^  fO 

+  1  1 

—  X  ^  r-  O 

00  O'  00  "" 

11+  1 ++  III 

1  +  + 

sc  Tf  VC 
—  •n  00 

1  1  1 

1  Europe 

Total 

Europe 

+  42 
+  56 
+  68 

+  560 
+  575 
+  455 

-760 

-825 

-718 

+  242 
+  306 
+  331 

o  <?s  o>  —  V 

SO  •+  1,1 

+  “!"  -r 

—  m 
00  <s  — 

-fT" 

Os 

00 

rN  —  — 

“T  "T  + 

rj  ri  ir>  ir>  — 

ir^soo 

III  +T  1  1 7  1 

1  1  1 

+  135 
+  81 
+  142 

Other 

European 

countries 

voom 

2-  +  +  r  1  1  1  +  +  + 

+  "1"  + 

+  25 
+  37 
+  60 

+  51 
+  60 
+  51 

-  26 
-  23 
+  9 

+  28 
+  140 
+  74 

^  r*^  so 

os  CN  ^ 

?? -1- 

-180 

-504 

-275 

-  10 
-  8 
+  3 

+  15 
-375  1 

-215 

-185 
-121 
-  63 

-  42 
+  237 
+  105 

United 

Kingdom 

+  39 
-  47 
+  54 

+  134 
+  129 
+  112 

-164 

-165 

-135 

+  69 
-  11 
+  77 

O'  O'  00  IT)  —  f<-> 

Tt  O 

+  +  +  ++ 1 

+  +  1 

+  53 
-  17 
+  39 

Os 

Os  m 

-325 
+  168 
-115 

-  35 

-  24 

-  35 

+  30 
+  192 

-  80 

-320 

+  177 
-156 
+  37 

Year 

and 

quarter 

1953  I 
IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  1 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  1 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

1953  I 

IV 

1954  I 

Item 

A.  Goods  and  services  (total)  .  .  . 

Exports  to  the  United  States  .... 

Imports  from  the  United  States  b  .  . 

Services  (net)  b . 

B.  Private  donations  and  move¬ 
ments  of  private  United  States 
capital  (total) 

Private  donations . 

Private  United  States  capital  .... 

C.  Surplus  or  deficit  on  goods  and 
services,  private  donations  and 
capital  (A+B) 

D.  United  States  Government 
grants  and  credits  (excluding 
military  aid) 

E.  Changes  in  foreign  holdings  of 

gold  and  dollar  assets  (total) 

Net  increase  (— )  or  decrease  (+)  in 
long-term  assets  c 

Net  increase  (— )  or  decrease  (+)  in 
short-term  balances  c 

Net  purchases  (— )  or  sales  (+) 
of  gold 

F.  Errors,  omissions  and  inter¬ 
regional  transfers  of  dollars 

Rearranged  from  data  communicated  directly  by  the  Balance 
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Table  XXVI 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  UNIT  VALUES  FOR  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

1950  =  100 


Commodity  group 

Country 

Type 

of 

index  “ 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Imports 

Food,  drink  and 

United  Kingdom  *  .  . 

P. 

117 

120 

121 

123 

120 

117 

115 

117 

115 

114 

114 

tobacco 

France . 

Pi 

117 

122 

119 

124 

118 

121 

115 

118 

117 

111 

112 

Switzerland . 

Pa 

116 

115 

115 

113 

111 

108 

108 

107 

104 

105 

105 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

121 

111 

117 

122 

103 

102 

100 

102 

100 

98 

96 

United  States  .... 

P« 

112 

110 

110 

112 

113 

113 

no 

112 

114 

113 

120 

Raw  materials 

United  Kingdom  *  .  . 

P, 

164 

148 

153 

145 

134 

129 

116 

111 

109 

no 

107 

France  . 

Pi 

141 

133 

142 

135 

121 

116 

117 

108 

107 

106 

no 

Switzerland . 

Pa 

140 

136 

136 

130 

125 

122 

120 

116 

113 

113 

113 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

157 

148 

151 

142 

131 

121 

117 

112 

111 

107 

105 

United  States  .... 

P4 

149 

136 

136 

125 

113 

no 

111 

109 

no 

108 

108 

Manufactures 

United  Kingdom  * 

P» 

138 

144 

143 

140 

133 

129 

123 

118 

117 

114 

111 

France . 

Pi 

118 

114 

107 

106 

no 

119 

113 

123 

143 

136 

125 

Switzerland . 

Pa 

118 

119 

118 

116 

113 

109 

112 

no 

109 

107 

109 

Italy . 

P* 

137 

145 

144 

136 

145 

132 

125 

123 

123 

116 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

121 

114 

no 

104 

102 

113 

117 

103 

96 

95 

98 

United  States  .... 

P4 

127 

126 

126 

122 

121 

120 

119 

118 

117 

117 

116 

Exports 

Textile  goods 

United  Kingdom  *  .  . 

Pa 

143 

141 

133 

123 

113 

109 

109 

108 

108 

no 

no 

France . 

Pi 

133 

129 

128 

122 

no 

no 

no 

106 

107 

107- 

107 

Switzerland . 

Pi 

125 

128 

130 

118 

112 

108 

109 

106 

105 

no 

no 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

136 

137 

126 

128 

119 

111 

112 

106 

105 

106 

no 

Finished  engineering 

United  Kingdom  *  .  . 

Pi 

113 

115 

119 

122 

125 

127 

126 

125 

125 

125 

125 

products 

France . 

Pi 

115 

122 

127 

133 

130 

128 

128 

133 

134 

131 

134 

Switzerland . 

Pi 

98 

97 

95 

97 

100 

97 

99 

98 

98 

98 

97 

Sweden . 

P» 

121 

126 

125 

128 

137 

137 

138 

145* 

138* 

136" 

138 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

118 

122 

125 

128 

135 

134 

137 

134 

134 

137 

138 

All  manufactures 

United  Kingdom  b  .  . 

P» 

122 

126 

126 

126 

124 

123 

123 

121 

121 

120 

120 

France . 

Pi 

121 

124 

129 

131 

126 

125 

124 

125 

125 

122 

126 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Pi 

136 

138 

141 

134 

125 

121 

116 

111 

109 

106 

104 

Switzerland . 

Pa 

111 

114 

112 

no 

111 

106 

108 

106 

107 

108 

no 

Italy . 

Pa 

140 

134 

130 

133 

121 

119 

127 

124 

121 

120 

Sweden . 

P3 

156 

160 

155 

151 

138 

132 

133 

129- 

125- 

124' 

125 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

126 

129 

130 

132 

131 

128 

127 

123 

122 

122 

120 

United  States  .... 

P4 

114 

114 

114 

114 

113 

113 

114 

113 

114 

114 

113 

Note. — Owing  to  the  large  discrepancies  in  the  type  and  coverage  of  Pi  =  unit  value  index  with  fixed  weights, 

the  commodity  group  indices,  inter-country  comparisons  should  be  made  __  value  index  with  moving  anterior  weights, 

with  caution.  ^  value  index  with  moving  crossed  weights. 

u  P,  =  unit  value  index  with  moving  current  weights.  b  New  series  for  1953  and  1954.  Figures  are  not  comparable  with  those  for 

previous  quarters,  because  of  differences  in  commodity  coverage. 


Including  imports  under  E.R.P. 


Table  XXVUI 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

1950  =  100 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Commodity  group 

Country 

Millions 

of 

dollars  o 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second  Third 
quarter  quarter 

Fourth 

Quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second  Third 
quarter  quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Imports 

Food,  drink  and 

United  Kingdom  ‘  . 

112 

109 

108 

104 

91 

90 

99 

120 

112 

113 

112 

tobacco 

France  . 

90 

109 

113 

119 

89 

104 

119 

121 

84 

100 

116 

Switzerland . 

66 

100 

83 

79 

80 

95 

83 

85 

88 

100 

89 

Western  Germany  .  , 

109 

106 

111 

92 

100 

135 

107 

111 

109 

140 

132 

United  States  .... 

2  648 

89 

106 

115 

101 

102 

106 

116 

111 

107 

109 

117 

Raw  materials 

United  Kingdom  ^  . 

2  792 

120 

115 

109 

106 

93 

106 

112 

116 

105 

no 

no 

France  . 

1  699 

125 

140 

150 

128 

118 

126 

137 

135 

132 

134 

147 

Switzerland . 

371 

116 

118 

116 

108 

103 

98 

92 

99 

101 

105 

101 

Western  Germany  .  . 

1  173 

96 

116 

122 

97 

117 

143 

127 

132 

141 

155 

146 

United  States  .... 

2  465 

90 

82 

101 

101 

91 

104 

99 

101 

96 

92 

93 

Manufactures 

United  Kingdom  ^  . 

1  579 

129 

122 

123 

111 

101 

106 

109 

109 

129 

130 

127 

France . 

470 

112 

121 

131 

102 

93 

93 

100 

106 

84 

99 

91 

Switzerland . 

360 

123 

123 

121 

117 

104 

114 

113 

127 

124 

143 

134 

Italy . 

100 

118 

139 

145 

134 

151 

157 

164 

147 

178 

Western  Germany  .  . 

339 

105 

94 

106 

127 

139 

186 

147 

160 

170 

210 

182 

United  States  .... 

3  630 

91 

91 

97 

101 

103 

120 

114 

123 

113 

106 

96 

Exports 

Textile  goods 

United  Kingdom^ 

1  162 

97 

87 

86 

68 

70 

81 

79 

79 

85 

90 

86 

France . 

587 

88 

92 

82 

76 

77 

99 

88 

92 

80 

112 

99 

Switzerland . 

82 

103 

89 

89 

92 

93 

124 

129 

130 

123 

134 

138 

Western  Germany  .  . 

97 

196 

172 

189 

191 

175 

199 

182 

212 

245 

284 

269 

Finished  engineering 

United  Kingdom  '  . 

1  123 

106 

109 

120 

108 

98 

103 

95 

99 

93 

102 

105 

products 

France  . 

417 

123 

125 

127 

132 

108 

116 

111 

115 

88 

111 

114 

Switzerland . 

258 

114 

127 

114 

118 

116 

130 

120 

121 

123 

136 

124 

Sweden . 

152 

109 

128 

126 

119 

90 

107 

90 

85* 

90* 

103 

91 

Western  Germany  .  . 

392 

176 

188 

200 

222 

215 

247 

201 

251 

233 

269 

244 

All  manufactures 

United  Kingdom  ^  . 

5  270 

101 

103 

107 

94 

85 

93 

90 

93 

93 

101 

100 

France  . 

1  246 

109 

115 

110 

107 

96 

112 

99 

105 

85 

117 

109 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

114 

118 

125 

114 

104 

117 

109 

118 

117 

129 

131 

Switzerland . 

833 

120 

130 

114 

108 

115 

139 

125 

128 

133 

144 

123 

Italy . 

122 

132 

116 

107 

102 

115 

108 

119 

125 

137 

Sweden . 

585 

96 

112 

108 

97 

85 

no 

90 

92* 

95* 

116* 

115 

Western  Germany  .  . 

1  280 

176 

169 

167 

174 

180 

199 

168 

203 

206 

252 

230 

United  States  . 

6  894 

134 

129 

138 

150 

132 

144 

154 

177 

154 

149 

135 

Nots. — Owing  to  th«  great  discrepancies  in  the  type  and  coverage  of 
the  commodity  group  indices,  inter-country  comparisons  should  be  made 
with  caution.  All  indices  are  quantum  indices  with  fixed  weights,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  (moving  crossed  weights). 


a  Imports  c.i.f.,  except  for  the  United  States  (imports  f.o.b.),  and  exports  f.o.b. 
b  General  imports. 

c  New  series  for  1953  and  1954.  Figures  are  not  comparable  with  those  for 
previous  quarters,  because  of  differences  in  commodity  coverage. 

Including  **  special  categories  ”. 
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Table  XXIX.  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN 

ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  OF 

Millions  of  current  dollars  ; 


Area  of  origin  for  , 

imports  and  area  of  i<rinoHr,m  a 

destination  for  exports  ® 

I  quarter  - 

Imp.  Exp. 


I.  United  Kingdom,  |  1952-iv 
Ireland  and  Iceland  >  loxx.  i 


II.  Western  European 
industrial  countries 

(France,  Netherlands, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Switzerland) 


Ireland  Iceland 


Nether-  Switzer- 

S' 


Portugal 


VIII,  Union  of  Soviet  1952-iv 

Socialist  Republics  i953_  i 


IX.  Total  Europe 
(including  U.S.S.R.) 


62.1 

70.6 

2.1 

1.0 

63.3 

64.1 

1.8 

1.5 

64.1 

67.2 

1.7 

1.5 

61.0 

81.0 

2.1 

1.0 

73.1 

74.1 

2.4 

1.0 

76.1 

64.4 

2.0 

1.1 

2.8 

0.8 

0.5 

1.9 

0.8 

0.4 

1.7 

1.3 

0.2 

1.3 

1.2 

0.5 

1.6 

1.8 

0.6 

1.6 

1.1 

0.4 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp 

64.0 

53.2 

46.9 

51.9 

59.8 

19.2 

16.9 

62.1 

53.1 

63.6 

59.9 

56.2 

19.1 

14.4 

57.5 

57.0 

68.6 

45.5 

49.8 

21.3 

14.0 

49.0 

57.9 

64.4 

54.6 

41.0 

21.1 

14.1 

55.6 

59.3‘ 

56.3* 

62.3 

41.2 

18.3 

17.6 

63.0 

54.7 

65.7 

55.1 

40.9 

18.3 

14.5 

168.4 

126.7 

131.8 

177.2 

160.3 

62.7 

48.8 

162.1 

118.4 

123.2 

165.0 

151.4 

53.7 

48.5 

174.0 

128.8 

119.2 

162.7 

153.6 

57.4 

44.5 

158.5 

130.3 

110.8 

156.8 

157.4 

59.5 

44.5 

174.3 

156.8* 

128.0* 

176.7 

181.5 

70.4 

48.4 

179.0 

142.7 

122.3 

168.0 

171.7 

62.6 

49.8 

53.1 

34.9 

12.8 

10.0 

49.2 

30.4 

11.6 

8.5 

0.6 

0.5 

3.0 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

0.3 

0.8 

1.5 

0.3 

0.7 

2.1 

0.8 

1.3 

1.5 

0.7 

1.3 

1.4 

232.3 

176.7 

255.4 

167.8 

236.4 

192.2 

201.8 

182.1 

67.2 

61.5 

63.2 

44.6 

56.1 

47.1 

56.7 

48.5 

65.9 

53.6 

0.1  1.9  0.6 

4.4  0.3  I  2.0  0.7 

6.6  0.3 

6.8 


0.8  0.7  l.S 

0.7  1  0.8  1.3 

1.7  1.3 

1.3  I.O 
2.0  1.3 

1.5  1.2 


80.7 

86.0 

88.6 

73.2 

83.8 

72.8 

77.2 

97.7 

71.9 

70.5 

107.2 

83.4 

85.6 

118.9* 

97.3' 

83.8 

114.7 

81.5 

0.7  — 

0.6  — 

2.4  0.3 

5.6  0.6 


11.6  11.8 
10.7  I  13.8  8.7 

6.4  5.6  10.8 


6.1  3.8  5.6  12.7 

3.2  3.4  4.9  16.1 


—  I.l 

—  1.6 


447.6 

334.2 

347.2 

376.8 

419.8 

196.2 

189.7 

423.8 

303.4 

333.1 

354.0 

378.3 

182.2 

172.6 

439.5 

339.8 

333.0 

338.8 

360.5 

195.4 

162.9 

382.4 

364.6 

351.3 

352.7 

353.4 

196.4 

166.8 

466.6 

409.0* 

393.7* 

388.3 

410.1 

221.7 

194.5 

468.0 

370.6 

371.0 

364.9 

356.3 

201.6 

173.2 

285.6 

208.7 

44.6 

29.1 

282.3 

201.2 

39.2 

19.4 

292.3 

191.4 

42.5 

20.6 

265.3 

202.3 

45.2 

20.6 

318.4 

255.0 

62.3 

29.2 

302.6 

235.1 

35.1 

24.4 

T7  Z 
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i  ROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
i  IGIN  AND  DESTINATION 

i.  <orts  c.i.f. :  exports  fo.b. 

F  “  ■  1  n 

Greece,  j  ^Vestem 

Jpain  and  Denmark  Sweden  Norway  Finland  Germany 


Total 

of  eighteen 
countries 


Imp-  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.c  Exp.d 


45.3  29.7  69.0 

46.0  35.5  78.7 

44.3  33.6  65.0 

37.4  18.7  67.8 

41.7*  38.1*  73.2 

36.6  28.3  66.2 


65.8  39.3  47.8 

57.8  41.2  46.1 

55.8  31.4  44.5 

55.1  19.1  45.2 

69.1’  41.5*  48.5 

58.7  35.2  46.6 


88.2  58.8 

99.6  71.1 

91.7  63.6 

86.5  67.3 


31.9  65.9 

12.5  70.2 

12.9  68.7 

22.0  91.0 


49.3  25.1  21.4  33.2 

53.6  27.1  14.6  24.9 

47.6  24.0  14.0  29.1 

38.1  22.9  16.5  42.9 

52.6  27.4  23.4  32.4 

54.6  28.0  18.9  22.3 


32.1  18.4  31.7  27.3 

32.0  18.2  19.6  9.5 

28.3  13.0  21.5  14.4 

28.3  13.2  15.3  22.4 

35.7  14.7  19.1  20.7 

33.0  15.4  25.9  12.6 


30.7  29.6  9.4  12.4  18.9  23.7 

32.5  38.0  10.3  10.9  21.6  20.8 

35.2  37.5  7.8  10.2  18.5  23.9 

36.3  25.8  6.9  11.0  13.0  26.8 


4.1  4.8 

4.0  6.0 


1 

56.5- 

30.8- 

10.2 

11.3 

21.6 

24.6 

6.7 

10.4 

46.9 

33.5 

9.2 

10.6 

25.7 

22.4 

8.3 

5.8 

26.4 

20.7 

42.0 

24.7 

42.5 

75.5 

49.7 

22.3 

24.0 

19.4 

34.4 

23.3 

23.8 

51.8 

39.6 

20.3 

21.0 

16.2 

33.2 

20.2 

26.9 

54.9 

38.0 

20.9 

26.1 

9.0 

41.9 

17.3 

26.6 

54.6 

37.7 

23.5 

26.1- 

19.7- 

40.7 

29.8 

41.4 

62.4 

39.0 

23.4 

I 

24.4 

17.8 

34.0 

27.3 

28.1 

55.5 

40.2 

23.7 

69.7 

59.2 

45.4 

43.7 

89.1 

60.9 

30.0 

16.8 

55.4 

58.6 

48.6 

35.2 

73.7 

39.6 

38.4 

16.3 

56.3 

43.8 

45.6 

28.0 

74.9 

40.8 

34.2 

13.3 

64.0 

22.0 

53.8 

33.7 

74.8 

54.1 

39.1 

13.1 

t 

69.5- 

44.9- 

57.9 

43.2 

84.0 

54.0 

46.3 

14.5 

59.0 

34.2 

57.4 

35.1 

81.9 

44.7 

44.5 

16.8 

Imp. 

Exp. 

44.7 

56.5 

36.1 

48.0 

34.2 

54.7 

41.1 

47.8 

47.2 

58.6 

46.5 

53.2 

282.5 

320.0 

222.8 

284.5 

204.8 

318.4 

225.7 

319.9 

265.5 

357.7 

235.1 

336.3 

106.8 

153.0 

106.9 

133.2 

105.8 

155.0 

92.0 

151.9 

111.0 

178.7 

105.2 

151.1 

53.2  14.6  10.7 


United 

States 

Imp.c  Exp.<< 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

1 

r 

138.2  173.2 

135.8  170.7- 

137.6-  143.8- 

144.7  138.6 

135.8  172.5 

II  5.4  139.3 

IV-1952 

1-1953 

11 

111 

IV 

1-1954 

I.  United  Kingdom 

Ireland  and  Iceland 

147.7  167.8 

91.7  143.6 

88.2  153.5 

105.6  152.1 

116.9  183.7 


409.8 

614.5 

438.2 

574.2 

418.7 

592.4 

352.1 

568.6 

447.1- 

690.0- 

463.0 

599.4 

723.9 

685.3 

604.7 

619.4 

597.7 

627.4 

39.3  34.1 

38.9  25.2 

36.9  28.6 

37.7  29.8 

49.7  I  46.6  31.8 

44.9  45.8  28.2 


80.6  57.9  99.5  489.5  709.5  86.4  104.8  3  624.5  3  590.7 

90.4  73.2  85.0  567.3  828.4  108.1  110.8  4  146.8-  4  131.5' 

74.8  53.6  499.8  753.8  105.8  102.0  3  875.2  3  792.1 


8.4 
5.9  I  10.5 
4.1  I  14.3 
6.4 


3.0  0.2 
0.1  1.2 


0.7  6.0  9.8 


4 

2.8 

3.1 

1 

4.2 

7.1 

5.1 

28.7  32.5 

3.7 

21.8 

38.0 

5.8 

19.6 

44.9 

3.9 

22.2 

34.0 

135.1 

106.1 

113.7 

100.3 

126.5 

92.1 

119.0 

92.6 

142.2- 

99.8- 

110.5 

99.2 

90.5 

83.4 

56.5 

45.7 

58.7 

57.0 

104.6 

81.2 

113.3 

127.4- 

lOO.I 

97.9 

107.4 

160.4 

100.3 

160.4 

92.6- 

175.3 

86.3 

132.7 

101.9 

138.8 

82.5 

119.8 

60.9 

73.0 

59.9- 

58.1- 

70.1 

55.7- 

64.8 

48.8 

62.0 

63.9 

51.5 

48.5 

75.1 

132.5 

75.1 

107.9- 

80.4 

96.7- 

81.4 

80.5 

76.7 

124.0 

64.8 

122.1 

563.2 

800.1 

551.9- 

723.3- 

581.2- 

705.9- 

580.3 

613.5 

564.0 

771.9 

461.5 

676.4 

508.5  721.0 

590.7  846.7 

516.9  771.2 


IV-1952 

1-1953 

II 

III 

IV 

1-1954 

III.  Mediterranean  and 

Iberian  countries 
(Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 

Portugal,  Yugoslavia, 

Turkey  and  miscellaneous 
continental  and  non- 
continental  European 
countries  and  territories) 

IV-1952 

1-1953 

11 

III 

IV 

I-I954 

IV.  Scandinavian 
countries 

(Denmark,  Sweden, 

Norway,  Finland) 

IV-1952 

1-1953 

II 

III 

IV 

1-1954 

V.  Germany  «  and 

Austria 

IV-1952 

1-1953 

II 

III 

IV 

I-I954 

VI.  Western  Europe  « 

IV  1952 

1-1953 

II 

III 

IV 

1-1954 

VII.  Eastern  European 
countries 

(Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 

Rumania,  Hungary, 

Bulgaria) 

IV-1952 

1-1953 

II 

III 

IV 

I-I954 

VIII.  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics 

IV-1952 

-  1-1953 

-  II 

III 

IV 

I-I954 

IX.  Total  Europe 
(including  U.S.S.R.) 

Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

1 

Y 

Year 

and 

quarter 

X.  United  States 
and  dependencies 

1952- IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XI.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland 

1952- IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XII.  Latin  American 
republics 

1952- IV 

1953-  1 

II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XIII.  Overseas  sterling 
area  (including 
British  colonies) 

1952- IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XIV.  Affiliated 
overseas  areas 
(excluding  sterling 
area) 

1952- IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XV.  Other  overseas 
countries 

1952- IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XVI.  Total  overseas 
countries 

1952- IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XVII.  Total  World 

1952- IV 

1953-  I 
II 

III 

IV 

1954-  I 

XVIII.  Dollar  Area 

1952-IV 

(United  States.  Canada, 
Latin  American  dollar 
countries  and  the 
Philippines) 


Table  XXIX.  —  (continued)  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEB 

ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  Of^ 

Millions  of  current  dollars 


Nether-  Switzer- 


179.5 

108.2 

201.0 

107.6 

187.6 

117.0 

145.7 

117.1 

178.0 

104.8 

172.8 

101.0 

181.3 

103.0 

142.7 

95.2 

204.8 

131.7 

291.7 

107.3 

212.4 

104.8 

143.6 

88.2 

103.8 

88.3 

134.0 

74.2 

206.9 

70.5 

188.1 

71.6 

160.3 

93.9 

150.7 

85.6 

973.0 

743.7 

1  006.4 

761.1 

1  027.5 

748.6 

866.6 

772.5 

943.5 

874.6 

1  038.5 

839.7 

64.1 

37.7 

69.2 

37.6 

69.1 

33.8 

52.9 

36.3 

59.8 

33.5 

67.3 

40.1 

42.2 

107.1 

63.5 

92.1 

68.6 

88.9 

57.8 

100.3 

62.9 

101.0 

64.2 

97.5 

1  543.9 

1  188.0 

1  616.8 

1  167.8 

1  764.5 

1  190.5 

1  602.8 

1  205.1 

1  616.9 

1  312.6 

1  637.1 

1  252.1 

37.2 

44.9 

35.4 

49.8 

32.7 

53.0 

40.4 

51.1 

36.9 

34.0 

15.0 

6.0 

9.1 

4.7 

12.1 

5.6 

15.6 

5.4 

10.2 

6.5 

8.2 

5.0 

18.9 

24.2 

18.0 

20.6 

17.8 

22.6 

18.1 

24.7 

23.2 

26.6 

23.6 

22.9 

54.7  46.8  5.1  7.7 

50.4  41.2  4.9  6.1 

49.5  42.9  7.5  6.5 

51.6  43.8  6.6  7.0 

62.6  39.2  5.2  8.0 

54.3  43.5  4.7  6.5 


739.2  124.7  70.8  13.1  8.6  1  110.5 


564.5 

511.8 

639.5 

592.3 

295.2 

317.4 

553  0 

504.1 

595.5 

547.9 

272.2 

286.0 

568.7 

493.0 

587.3 

558.5 

293.8 

288.1 

599.1 

525.7 

602.3 

541.7 

288.7 

298.7 

651.9’ 

580.5* 

637.1 

597.1 

328.1 

331.8 

658.5 

565.4 

616.7 

533.2 

302.7 

282.9 

80.4 

47.5 

114.6 

73.1 

62.6 

72.0 

93.5 

56.8 

91.5 

77.6 

53.9 

62.7 

66.4 

56.0 

102.9 

97.6 

57.3 

68.5 

90.3 

57.1 

94.9 

82.2 

55.6 

71.0 

86.0* 

67.4’ 

88.6 

67.0 

58.9 

70.7 

106.9 

61.1 

94.8 

60.7 

54.5 

51.0 

38.0  23.1 

40.0  26.4 


5.1  18.2  I  92.0  46.1 


10.1  19.7  I  130.1  45.2 


16.4  9.0 

19.5  9.9 

14.7  8.8 

16.0  9.8 


42.2  58.0  40.8  11.5  21.6  15.6  19.8  61.0  23.1 

44.1  59.3  36.7  11.0  23.0  12.7  20.7  50.0  26.6 

61.0  68.4  37.2  12.9  25.8  17.9  22.6  51.1  39.2 

45.8  59.5  40.6  17.8  25.6  13.6  21.0  41.8  28.7 

40.5  59.1  36.2*  19.8  30.5  19.0  23.3  49.2  31.9 

52.0  67.9  38.0  17.3  22.1  17.6  21.6  51.6  33.5 


291.1  153.9  43.7  36.2 

330.3  135.2  34.8  26.6 

321.1  155.2  31.0  29.5 

282.7  152.8  34.3  32.4 

300.5  168.9  41.1  40.2 

338.9  151.3  34.5  29.1 


Imports  are  general  imports,  and  exports  exclude  re-exports.  b  Including  non-monetary  gold;  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”,  c  Imports  f.o.b. 
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jropean  countries  and  the  united  states 

UGIN  AND  DESTINATION 
wrts  c.i.f. ;  exports  f.o.b. 


12.7  14.0  I  31.2  16.5  19.0  15.9  3.4  8.6 


Finland 

Western 

Germany 

Austria 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

9.6 

12.2 

141.7 

78.4 

17.3 

5.7 

7.6 

10.5 

113.8 

69.5 

21.6 

11.2 

7.2 

11.5 

96.3 

74.3 

24.3 

6.6 

7.9 

8.8 

88.3 

72.0 

12.0 

9.7 

5.7 

10.0 

81.9 

11.6 

6.5 

3.4 

8.6 

66.7 

14.5 

63 

0.1 

0.1 

46.4 

6.7 

1.5 

1.5 

0.5 

0.1 

10.8 

5.6 

0.9 

0.8 

0.3  0.2 

30.6 

8.0 

0.8 

ma 

221.5 

119.0 

456.2 

418.2 

485.1 

341.6 

559.0 

377.8 

575.1 

387.1 

573.6- 

516.9- 

584.0 

465.4 

1  548.8- 

1  016.1 

1  689.6- 

1  015.4 

1  677.0- 

1  031.0 

1  476.7 

1  084.2 

1  524.6- 

1  230.4- 

1  695.1 

1  172.0 

559.2- 

623.4- 

548.5- 

558.6- 

578.2- 

567.7- 

490.4- 

471.2- 

532.2- 

614.2- 

574.1 

593.8 

353.8- 

366.7 

384.3- 

350.8 

410.5- 

390.9 

369.9 

395.3 

414.9- 

424.9- 

420.8 

415.1 

4  072.4- 

3  097.9- 

4  186.5- 

2  906.4- 

4  314.8- 

3  100.9- 

4  002.6- 

3  020.0- 

4  133.9- 

3  481.9- 

4  284.1 

3  222.8 

641.4 

716.1 

580.2- 

709.2 

644.6- 

856.6- 

607.4 

623.0 

WjM 

539.0 

893.4 

768.5 

946.4- 

688.6- 

871.9- 

735.0- 

844.6 

702.0 

756.6 

790.0 

916.6 

681.0 

312.2 

226.6 

303.6- 

229.6- 

305.6- 

185.2- 

246.6 

205.6 

248.1 

223.3 

256.4 

182.3 

110.7 

73.7 

95.5 

73.8- 

95.8- 

78.6- 

87.8 

72.2 

120.5 

70.6 

137.4 

62.3 

Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
and  destination  for  exports 
quarter  I 

Y 


IV-I952  X,  United  States 
I_19S3  and  dependencies 


iv-1952  XI.  Canada  and 
1-1953  Newfoundland 


1-1953  republics 


69.1  0.8  3.6  1  548.8-  1  016.1  312.2  226.6  IV-1952  XIII.  Overseas  sterling 

59.5  0.5  2.0  1  689.6-  1  015.4  303.6-  229.6-  1-1953  area  (including 

77.4  1.3  2.4  1  677.0-  1  031.0  305.6-  185.2-  II  British  colonies) 


36.5  1  6.7  0.4  0.9  559.2-  623.4-  110.7  73.7  IV-1952  XIV.  Affiliated 


1-1953  overseas  areas 
II  (excluding  sterling 

II  area) 


IV-1952  XV.  Other  overseas 
1-1953  countries 


8.7 

321.4 

861.4 

1.1664 

364.2 

3.1 

228.9 

808.1 

1  235.8 

333.8- 

8.3 

286.8 

907.0 

1  275.8- 

534.6- 

1.6 

297.1 

848.4 

1.190.1 

324.5 

8.3 

266.0- 

900.7- 

1  122.5 

369.9 

8.1 

195.5 

771.9 

1  221.8 

245.1 

(United  States,  Canada, 
Latin  American  dollar 
countries  and  the 
Philippines) 


General  imports.  b  Including  non-monetary  gold;  see  “Notes  to  the  Statistics".  c  Ireland,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  Austria.  d  Imports  f.o.b.  «  Excluding  re-exports  /  Exports  excluding  special  categories. 
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Table  XXXI 

PRICES  OF  BASIC  COMMODITIES 
U.S.  dollars  per  ton 


Commodity 

Market 

Type 
of  price 

June 

1950 

March 

1951 

March 

1953 

Dec. 

1953 

Coal . 

United  States 

Domestic  “ 

6.1 

6.3 

6.5 

6.3 

6.0 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic  * 

7.5 

8.7 

10.6 

11.4 

12.0 

Export « 

12.1 

12.5 

15.2 

15.2 

15.2 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

6.9 

7.4 

9.5 

9.5 

9.5 

France 

Domestic 

10.8 

10.8 

14.6 

14.6 

14.6 

Italy 

Domestic 

18.1  d 

26.4 

20.5 

19.0 

18.6 

Poland 

Export  < 

12.9 

24.0 

17.0 

17.0 

16.9 

Coke . 

United  States 

Domestic 

15.7 

16.3 

16.3 

16.3 

16.3 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

10.1 

10.8 

13.3 

13.4 

13.4 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

11.2 

12.5 

16.4 

16.5 

16.1 

France 

Domestic 

14.7 

14.7 

20.3 

20.3 

20.3 

Italy 

Domestic 

29.4 

35.2 

35.0 

32.7 

31.8 

Steel  scrap  .... 

United  States 

Domestic 

43.2 

44.4 

43.3 

33.0 

25.1 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

10.8 

10.8 

17.1 

17.1 

17.5 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

17.4 

21.9 

36.0 

33.0 

30.0 

France 

Domestic 

12.3 

16.7 

40.3 

36.7 

33.1 

Italy 

Domestic 

16,0 

48.0 

51.2 

44.3 

40.0 

Pig-iron . 

United  States 

Domestic 

45 

51 

54 

55 

55 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

29 

30 

40 

40 

41 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

34 

40 

69 

69 

69 

France 

Domestic 

44 

44 

61 

66 

66 

Italy 

Domestic 

55 

85 

73 

71 

66 

Steel  bars . 

United  States 

Domestic 

76 

82 

87 

92 

92 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

60 

61 

88 

87 

87 

Export 

70 

89 

131 

96 

89 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

54 

60 

99 

92 

92 

Export 

54 

111 

84 

89 

89 

France 

Domestic 

59 

60 

86 

91 

88 

Export 

49 

120 

88 

87 

82 

Belgium 

Domestic 

53 

75 

84 

84 

84 

Export 

53 

145 

84 

87 

82 

Italy 

Domestic 

103 

150 

141 

141 

138 

Fuel  oil  {U.S.  $  per 

barrel) . 

United  States 

Dom.  and  Exp. 

3.10 

3.36 

3.36 

3.41 

3.57 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

5.94 

6.62 

6.17 

5.88 

5.88 

France 

Import 

4.31 

5.69 

5.26 

5.35 

5,35 

Italy 

Domestic 

3.58 

5.14 

3,72 

3.70 

4.52 

Aluminium  .... 

United  States 

Domestic 

386 

419 

452 

474 

474 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

309 

342 

457 

413 

430 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

411 

495 

550 

531 

531 

France 

Domestic 

480 

486 

615 

615 

615 

Italy 

Domestic 

580 

680 

638 

612 

605 

Copper  . 

United  States 

Domestic 

485 

534 

646 

655 

655 

Import/ 

729 

656-797 

651-662 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

5i3 

577 

772 

645 

650 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

513 

566 

805 

681 

683 

France 

Domestic 

640 

722 

1039 

866 

862 

Italy 

Domestic 

520 

1  230 

836 

768 

752 

Lead . 

United  States  .  .  . 

Domestic 

262 

375 

298 

298 

287 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

262 

375 

253 

248 

254 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

276 

397 

255 

256 

242 

France 

Domestic 

326 

463 

372 

372 

372 

Italy 

Domestic 

363 

475 

345 

362 

357 

Nickel . 

United  States 

Domestic 

1  058 

1  113 

1  323 

1  323 

1  323 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

1.063 

1  118 

1  332 

1  332 

1  331 

Sources:  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  page  78.  c  Durham  best  gas,  f.o.b.  Tyne,  quality  1,  for  export. 

d  January-June. 
e  C.i.f.  Swedish  east  coast. 

The  import  price  of  $606  per  ton  applied  also  to  metal  produced  from 


o  New  series.  Mine  run  bituminous,  f.o.b.  car  at  mine. 
b  New  series.  Durham  best  gas,  f.o.b.  Tyne,  for  home  market. 
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Table  XXXI  (continued) 
PRICES  OF  BASIC  COMMODITIES 
U.S.  dollars  per  ton 


Commodity 

Market 

Type 
of  price 

June 

1950 

March 

1951 

March 

1953 

Dec. 

1953 

March 

1954 

Tin . 

United  States 

Import 

1  715 

HI 

2  679 

1  896 

2  040 

United  Kingdom 

Auction 

I  658 

2613 

1  789 

1  984 

Italy 

Domestic 

2  045 

4040 

2  944 

2  080 

2  147 

Zinc . 

United  States 

Domestic 

344 

401 

260 

232 

214 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

349 

416 

218 

207 

221 

Western  Germany 

Domestic 

321 

408 

219 

215 

209 

France 

Domestic 

429 

503 

314 

314 

314 

Italy 

Domestic 

440 

580 

316 

291 

304 

Rubber  . 

United  States 

Domestic 

408 

540 

507 

507 

507 

Domestic 

682 

1  592 

573 

461 

448 

United  Kingdom 

Auction 

669 

1  698 

566 

437 

412 

Cotton . 

United  States 

Dom.  and  Exp. 

745 

992 

739 

719 

756 

Brazil 

Domestic 

794 

1  588 

948 

853 

710 

Egypt 

Export 

— 

1  707 

657 

794 

886 

Export 

957 

2  269 

785 

990 

1  039 

Wool . 

United  States 

Domestic 

3  881 

8  269y 

3  859» 

3  859* 

3  692* 

Domestic 

1  495 

3  449 

1  387 

1  400 

1  182 

United  Kingdom 

Auction 

3  602 

8  076 

3  755 

3  575 

3  344 

Auction 

1  582 

5  504 

1  800 

1  852 

1  878 

Jute . 

United  States 

Import 

361 

560 

254 

327 

306 

United  Kingdom 

Import 

317 

533 

232 

300 

276 

Hessian  (U.S.  S  per 
100  yards) . 

United  States 

Domestic 

16.4 

37.0 

12.0 

12.6 

11.4 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

16.7 

21.5 

15.3 

16.7 

16.7 

India 

Export 

14.1 

34.8 

10.6 

11.2 

10.0 

Hard  fibres  .... 

United  States 

Import 

525 

792 

557 

496 

426 

United  Kingdom 

Import 

359 

623 

267 

259 

248 

Rayon  yam  .... 

United  States 

Domestic 

1  566 

1  720 

1  720 

1  720 

1  720 

United  Kingdom 

Domestic 

947 

1  525 

1  183 

1  245 

1  245 

Italy 

Domestic 

1  624 

1  984 

1  776 

1776 

1 

2  008 

Copra  . 

United  States 

Import 

190 

303 

292 

240 

196 

Philippines 

Export 

177 

254 

225 

195 

158 

Indonesia 

Export 

214 

229 

231 

178 

193 

Sawnwood(U.S.  8  per 

standard)  .... 

Sweden 

Export* 

145 

228 

212 

220 

218 

Woodpulp . 

United  States 

Domestic  < 

136 

154 

154 

154 

154 

United  Kingdom 

Import  J 

127 

185 

143 

145 

152 

Newsprint . 

Canada 

Export* 

96 

101 

123 

122 

123 

Finland 

Export  1 

87 

123 

119 

124 

125 

Hides . 

United  States 

Domestic 

512 

787 

282 

271 

238 

South  Africa 

Domestic 

473 

705 

530 

558 

532 

Sugar  . 

Cuba 

Export 

93 

121 

72 

69 

72 

Coffee . 

United  States 

Import 

1  054 

1  208 

1  363 

1  350 

1  892 

Cocoa  . 

United  States 

Import 

679 

847 

723 

1032 

1  275 

Wheat . 

Canada 

Export 

1 

69 

77 

82 

71 

68 

I  Domestic  and  Canadian  bleached  sulphite,  f.o.b.  mill. 

J  Chemical,  dry-bleached,  unit  value  of  imports  from  Sweden. 
k  Paper  rolls,  f.o.b.  Canadian  mills. 

I  Export  unit  value. 


imported  ore.  At  the  end  of  May  19S2,  the  ceiling  price  for  imported 
copper  was  suspended  in  order  to  permit  imports  from  Chile  to  be  resumed. 
?  Nominal. 

k  Fir  battens,  f.o.b.  east  coast. 
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Table  XXXII 

FIXED  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION  IN 
EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Billions  of  national  currency  units,  percentages  and  index  numbers 


Country 

I 

Period 

Total 

(Billions  of 
national 
currency) 

Percentage  Distribution 

Industry 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Transport 

Social 

and 

cultural 

Housing 

Bulgaria  “ 

1953  Actual 

3.565 

51.5 

n 

1954  Plan 

3.854 

53.3 

mm 

13.1 

Index  1954  (1953  =  100) 

108.1 

111.8 

158.8 

150.2 

182 

Czechoslovakia 

1953  Actual 

19.8 

42.5 

8.6* 

1954  Plan 

23.4 

14.8 

Index  1954  (1953  =  100) 

118.2 

200.0 

172 

136.6 

Hungary 

1953  Actual 

16.3 

48.4  & 

14.1 

21.8  c 

9.6 

6.1 

1954  Plan 

13.5 

35.2 

mm 

16.3  c 

13.4 

11.1 

Index  1954  (1953  =  100) 

82.8 

60.0 

mm 

62.0 

116.1 

150.0 

Rumania 

1953  Actual 

18.0* 

6.7 

1954  Plan 

17.0 

12.4 

Index  1954  (1953  =  100) 

90.0* 

170  d 

175 

157.0  * 

Soviet  Union 

1953  Actual 

58/ 

8 

1  12 

9  c 

13 

1954  Plan 

184.9 

57/ 

11 

8  c 

14 

Index  1954  (1953  =  100) 

123.3 

118.7 

179.4 

j  103.3 

115.4 

131.4 

Sources :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  c  Including  items  not  elsewhere  specilied. 

d  Light  industry  only. 

e  Increase  in  dwelling  space  construction  in  square  metres. 

/  Of  which  light  industries  ;  S  per  cent  in  1953,  8  per  cent  in  1954. 


a  Excluding  investment  by  co-operatives. 
b  Of  which  light  industries,  7.1  per  cent. 
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Table  XXXm 


PRODUCTION  PROGRAMME  BY  COMMODITIES  OF  LIGHT  AND  FOOD  INDUSTRIES 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Country  and  terminal  date 
of  long-term  plan 

Unit 

Long-term  plan 

Plan  for  1954 

Index  numbers  | 

Original 

version 

Revision  of 
1953  “ 

1954 

(1953  =  100) 

1953 

(1952=100) 

Soviet  Union  (1955) 

Cotton  cloth . 

Million  metres 

6142 

6  267 

5  549 

107 

105 

Woollen  cloth . 

257 

271 

242 

109 

109 

Leather  footwear . 

Million  pairs 

318 

318 

267 

Granulated  sugar . 

Thousand  tons 

4  300 

4  800 

4  300 

114 

112 

Vegetable  oil . 

1  372 

1  500 

1  300 

117 

116 

Butter  (State  sales  only)  .... 

» 

554 

560 

476 

131 

103 

Czechoslovakia  (1953)  “ 

Paper  . 

Thousand  tons 

320.0 

320.0 

327.3 

103 

103 

Refined  sugar . 

790 

972 

705 

111 

108 

Butter . 

48.7 

52.1 

38.4 

112 

88 

Beer . 

Million  hi. 

11.7 

13.0 

12.4 

105 

Eastern  Germany  (1955) 

Textile  fabrics  of  all  sorts  .  .  . 

Million  m® 

525.0 

132 

112 

of  which  cotton  cloth . 

260.0 

222.5 

Knitwear . 

Million  pieces 

182 

172 

162 

116 

Socks  and  stockings . 

Million  pairs 

230 

140 

136 

Rayon  and  silk . 

Thousand  m* 

87.0 

65.8 

112 

Paper  . 

Thousand  tons 

405 

104 

Poland  (1955) 

Cotton  cloth . 

Million  metres 

607.7 

558.5 

528.6  b 

106 

106 

Woollen  cloth . 

74.9 

78.3 

74.4* 

105  >/2 

no 

Silk  cloth . 

103.9 

81.6 

74.8* 

110 

100 

Leather  footwear . 

Million  pairs 

22.2 

25.4 

23.1  b 

111 

106 

Paper  . 

Thousand  tons 

530 

530 

442* 

125 

102 

Raw  sugar . 

1  100 

1  182.4 

1  143.7  * 

103  Va 

134 

Butter . 

» 

116 

104 

Hungary  (1954) 

Cotton  cloth . 

Million  m* 

258 

220 

220.0 

105 

97 

Woollen  cloth . 

27 

Leather  footwear . 

Million  pairs 

10.0 

10.0 

119 

94 

Refined  sugar . 

Thousand  tons 

279 

287 

287 

108 

171 

Rumania  (1955) 

Cotton  cloth . 

Million  m® 

266.5 

250 

210 

110 

Woollen  cloth . 

39.4 

32.5 

30 

106 

Silk  cloth . 

41.8 

19 

17 

Leather  footwear . 

Million  pairs 

20.7 

10 

Refined  sugar . 

Thousand  tons 

278 

150 

150)4 

Vegetable  oil . 

•• 

72.2 

116 

111 

Bulgaria  (1953)“ 

Cotton  cloth . 

Million  metres 

90.0 

118.4 

108 

Woollen  cloth . 

7.6 

9.9 

113 

Leather  footwear . 

Million  pairs 

3.0  f 

1.29*/ 

103 

Paper . 

Thousand  tons 

27.6 

107 

Refined  sugar . 

75 

84 

102 

122 

158 

Vegetable  oil . 

» 

51 

115 

Sources  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

0  The  figures  for  Czechoslovakia  refer  to  the  revision  of  1951  and  not  to  1953. 
Those  for  Bulgaria  are  the  actual  results  in  1953. 


b  Interpolated  from  1955  target. 
c  Including  local  industries. 
d  Factory  output  only. 
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Table  XXXIV 

PRODUCTION  PROGRAMME  BY  COMMODITIES  OF  HEAVY  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Country  and  terminal  date 
of  long-term  plan 

Unit 

Long-term  plan 

Plan 
for  1954 

Index  numbers 

Original 

version 

Revision 
of  1953  0 

Soviet  Union  (1955) 

Coal  and  lignite . 

Million  tons 

372 

— 

346 

108.1 

106 

Electric  power . 

Billion  kWh 

162.5 

— 

147.2 

110.5 

113 

Crude  steel . 

Million  tons 

44.2 

— 

41.2 

108.4 

no 

Cement . 

22.7 

— 

18.5 

114.2 

115 

Engineering  industries . 

Index  numbers 

200 

— 

190 

115.2 

118 

(1950  =  100) 

Czechoslovakia  (1953)  “ 

Hard  coal . 

Million  tons 

20.8 

24.0 

22.0 

108.5 

100 

Brown  coal . 

32.2 

39.6 

37.1 

107.9 

103 

Coke . 

8.0 

9.3 

105.5 

106 

Iron  ore . 

1.4 

3.8 

2.5 

110.4 

108 

Crude  petroleum . 

Thousand  tons 

240 

212 

108.3 

108 

Electric  power . 

Billion  kWh 

11.2 

iio 

13.9 

112.2 

106 

Pig-iron . 

Million  tons 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

108.3 

120 

Crude  steel . 

3.5 

4.5 

4.6 

104.5 

116 

Rolled  products . 

2.5 

3.8 

3.3 

113.4 

115 

Cement . 

2.6 

3.4 

2.8 

121.7 

105 

Bricks . 

Millions 

1  300.0 

1  300.0 

1  516.7 

117.3 

Lime . 

Million  tons 

1.3 

1.3 

117.6 

Eastern  Germany  (1955)  “ 

Hard  coal . 

Million  tons 

4.0 

3.5 

3.2 

110.3 

Brown  coal . 

205.0 

225.2 

194.8 

110.5 

lio 

Iron  ore . 

1.8 

3.6 

1.5 

121.3 

168 

Electric  power  * . 

Billion  kWh 

31.6 

33.4 

26.7 

113.0 

106 

Pig-iron . 

Million  tons 

1.25 

2.0 

1.6 

140.5 

164 

Crude  steel . 

3.00 

3.1 

2.5 

114.1 

115 

Rolled  products . 

2.2 

2.2 

1.7 

118.6 

114 

Cement . 

.. 

2.6 

4.0 

2.5 

107.1 

121 

Poland  (1955) 

Hard  coal . 

Million  tons 

100.0 

— 

94.3  c 

106.3 

105 

Brown  coal . 

8.5 

— 

7.6  c 

110.9 

111 

Coke . 

9.9 

— 

8.9  c 

112.7 

107 

Iron  ore . 

3.0 

— 

2.2  c 

161.5 

131 

Electric  power . 

Billion  kWh 

19.3 

— 

16.5  c 

121.3 

113 

Pig-iron . 

Million  tons 

3.5 

— 

2.9  c 

126.1 

129 

Crude  steel . 

4.6 

— 

4.1  c 

113.9 

113 

Rolled  products . 

3.2 

— 

2.9  c 

113.5 

115 

Cement . 

» 

4.95 

— 

4.1  c 

124.2 

124 

Hungary  (1954) 

Coal . 

Million  tons 

18.5 

22.7 

22.7 

1061/2 

114 

Crude  oil  . 

1.1 

1.1 

134.7 

119 

Electric  power . 

Billion  kWh 

A6 

5.1 

5.1 

110.9 

109 

Pig-iron . 

Thousand  tons 

960 

861 

861 

113.3 

132 

Crude  steel . 

1  600 

1  678 

1  678 

111.9 

107 

Rolled  products . 

891 

891 

106.1 

107 

Cement . 

» 

1  050 

1016 

1016 

105.5 

100 

Rumania  (1955) 

1953  Actual 

Coal . 

Million  tons 

8.53 

8.50 

4.5 

105 

Crude  petroleum . 

10.0 

11.0 

9.5 

113 

Electric  power . 

Billion  kWh 

4.7 

3.5 

117 

Pig-iron . 

Million  tons 

0.80 

0.46 

117 

Crude  steel . 

1.25 

i.oo 

0.72 

103 

Cement . 

.. 

2.86 

2.70 

1.9 

126 

Bulgaria  (1953)  “ 

1954  Plan 

Coal . 

Million  tons 

6.55 

8.4 

9.2 

109.2 

113 

Electric  power . 

Billion  kWh 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

117.7 

115 

Pig-iron . 

Thousand  tons 

20 

8.7 

9.0 

116.2 

Cement . 

» 

650 

708 

808 

119.7 

105 

Sfiurcfs :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

o  The  figures  for  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany  refer  to  the  revision 
of  19S1  and  not  to  1953.  Those  for  Bulgaria  are  the  actual  results  in  1953. 


I>  Refers  to  total  energy  production, 
c  Interpolated  from  1955  target. 
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Table  XXXV 


CHANGES  IN  WAGES,  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 
Percentage  changes  ( corresponding  period  of  previous  year  =  100) 


Period 

Earnings 
per  man 

Output 
per  man 

Cost  of 
production 

Soviet  Union 

Industry . 

1953  (plan) 

-  6.1 

1953 

+  2.0  a 

+  6.0 

-  5.0 

1954  (plan) 

+  8.3 

-  4.4 

Building  and  construction  .... 

1953  (plan) 

-  3.2 

1953 

+  4.0 

1954  (plan) 

+  8.6 

-  3.0 

Czechoslovakia 

Industry . 

1953  (plan) 

+  15.0 

1953 

+  8.0 

+  7.0 

1954  (plan) 

+  3.8 

-  2.37 

Building  and  construction  .... 

1953 

+  11.0 

1954  (plan) 

+  10.3 

Eastern  Germany 

Industry . 

1953  (orig.  plan) 

+  7.0 

+  16.0 

-  6.0* 

1953  (rev.  plan) 

+  7.8 

+  10.1 

-  3.0 

1953 

+  9.0 

+  9.2 

1954  (plan) 

+  5.0 

+  6.4 

-  3.9 

1954  1st  qtr. 

+  8.6 

+  5.9 

Hungary 

Industry . 

1953  (plan) 

1953 

+  8.6 

+  4.4 

1954  (plan) 

1954  1st  qtr. 

+  16.0 

-  7.0 

Poland 

Industry . 

1953  (plan) 

+  7.4 

1953 

+  10.6 

-  3.5 

1954  1st  qtr. 

+  10.0* 

1955  (plan) 

+  15.0/ 

-  7.0/ 

Building  and  construction  .... 

1953 

+  13.0 

1955  (plan) 

+  16.0/ 

-  7.0/ 

Rumania 

Industry . 

1953  (plan) 

+  14.2 

-  6.0 

1953 

12.0a 

+3.0  to  17.6  8 

Building  and  construction  .... 

1953  (plan) 

+  13.8 

-  7.5 

Bulgaria 

Industry . 

1953  (plan) 

+  10.7 

-  4.2 

1953 

+  6.8 

-  3.0 

1954  (plan) 

+  4.4 

-  4.0 

Building  and  construction  .... 

1953  (plan) 

+  6.0 

-11.4 

1953 

+  13.9 

1954  (plan) 

+  3.7 

-  8.0 

Sources :  See  **  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Average  monthly  earnings. 

Average  wages  in  industry. 

Cost  of  production  in  building  and  construction  was  planned  to  fall  by 
7.6  per  cent. 


<t  Output  per  man  in  building  and  construction  :  +10.8  per  cent, 
e  Plan  :  +7.8  per  cent. 

/  Change  planned  for  period  1953  to  1955. 

g  Lowest  and  highest  increase  recorded  for  various  branches  of  industry. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  STATISTICS 

1.  General 

The  notes  below  are  concerned  only  with  corrections  and  additions  to  the  statistical  series  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  United  Nations,  Geneva,  1954,  and  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  1. 


2.  Index  Numbers  of  Industrial  Production  (Tables  I  to  VIII) 

Greece :  Metal-mining  and  metal-making,  and  metal-using  :  Separate  index  numbers  are  now  published  by  the  Federation 
of  Greek  Industries,  enabling  series  for  these  two  sectors  to  be  calculated  separately. 

Spain :  Energy  :  The  series  for  gas  and  electricity  production  have  been  officially  revised  for  the  years  1952  and  1953. 

Sweden  :  Textiles  :  The  series  of  index  numbers  for  “  spinning  and  weaving  mills  and  knitted  goods  factories  ”  published  for 
the  first  time  in  Kommersiella  Meddelanden,  March  1954,  has  been  adopted. 

United  Kingdom :  Energy  :  Series  for  “  saleable  mined  coal  ”,  “  opencast  coal  production  ”,  “  electricity  production  ”,  “  gas 
and  gas-coke  production  ”  and  “  coke-oven  coke  production  ”  are  now  received  directly  from  the  Central  Statistical 
Office. 

Yugoslavia :  All  series  :  Data  for  1952  and  preceding  years  have  been  officially  revised.  Furthermore,  for  1954  the  weighting 
coefficients  refer  to  the  year  1953,  whereas  for  previous  years  coefficients  relevant  to  the  year  1951  were  used;  see 
Indeks,  No.  5,  1954. 

Starting  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  index  numbers  of  industrial  production  have  been  shown  for  a  further  industrial 
sector — namely,  building  and  allied  materials. 

The  coverage  of  this  sector  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  major  groups  14  and  33  of  the  International  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  M,  No.  4,  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  sources  from  which  the  original  series  have  been  taken  are  those  normally  used  for  the  index  numbers  of  industrial 
production,  and  described  in  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  pp.  290-291.  The  original  series  taken  for  each  country  are 
the  following  : 

Austria  :  “  Baustoffindustrie  ”;  “  Kaolin  (roh)  ”;  “  Ton  ”. 

Belgium :  “  Materiaux  de  construction 
Denmark  :  “  Sten-,  ler-  og  glasindustri  ”, 

Finland :  “  Kivi-,  savi-,  Iasi-  ja  turveteollisuus  ”  (Stone,  clay,  glass  and  peat  industries). 

France :  “  Extraction  de  materiaux  de  construction  ”;  “  Industrie  du  verre  ”  (incl.  “  Optique  ”);  “  Ceramique  et  fabrication 
de  materiaux  de  construction  ”. 

Western  Germany :  “Industrie  der  Steine  und  Erden”;  “  Flachglaserzeugung  ” ;  “  Hohlglaserzeugung  ”,  “  Feinkeramische 
Industrie  ”, 

Greece :  “  Building  material  ”, 

Ireland :  “  Bricks,  pottery,  glass,  cement  and  monumental  masonry  ”, 

Italy :  “  Cave  di  marmo  —  Marmo  in  blocchi  ”;  “  Trasformazione  minerali  non  metalliferi  ”. 

Netherlands :  “  Bouwmaterialen  ”. 

Norway :  “  Jord-  og  steinvareindustri  ”. 

United  Kingdom  :  “  Non-metalliferous  mining  manufactures  ”. 


3.  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  (Tables  IX-XIV) 

Starting  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  index  numbers  of  employment  have  .  len  extended  to  a  further  industrial  sector 
— namely,  chemical  industries.  The  coverage  of  this  sector  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  for  the  index  numbers 
of  industrial  production,  except  that  it  also  includes  refining  of  petroleum.  The  methods  of  calculation  and  presentation  are 
those  already  adopted  for  the  other  industrial  sectors — see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  page  92. 


Austria :  Statistische  Vbersichten,  Csterreichisches  Institut  fiir  Wirtschaftsforschung.  Series  “  Chemische  Industrie 

France :  Ministdre  du  Travail  et  de  la  S^urite  Sociale,  “  Enquete  sur  I'activite  economique  et  les  conditions  d'emploi  de  la 
main-d’auvre  ” ;  France  Data  Book,  Mutual  Security  Agency.  Series  “  Industries  chimiques  et  caoutchouc 

Western  Germany :  Arbeits-  and  sozialstatistische  Mitteilungen ;  Die  Beschdftigungslage  im  Bundesgebiet,  Bundesanstalt  fiir 
Arbeitsvermittlung  und  Arbeitslosenversicherung.  Series  “  Chemische  Industrie 

West  Berlin :  Berliner  Statistik  ;  Series  “  Chemische  Industrie  (ohne  Herstellung  von  Kunststoffteiien  und  -waren) 

Italy :  Rassegna  di  Statistiche  del  Lavoro.  Series  “  Chimiche 

Netherlands:  Maandstatistiek  van  de  nijverheid;  Series  V  “Chemische  nijverheid”  plus  Series  XVII.  10.  “  Oliefabrieken 
annex-raffinaderijen  ”. 

Norway :  Arbeidsmarkedet.  Series  “  Kjemisk  og  elektrokjemisk  industri  ”. 

Sweden :  Sociala  Meddelanden.  Series  “  Kemisk-teknisk  industri  ”. 

Switzerland :  La  Vie  economique.  Series  “  Industrie  chimique 

United  Kingdom :  Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics.  Series  “  Chemical  and  allied  trades  ”. 

Food,  Beverage  and  Tobacco  Industries  (Table  XIV) 

Netherlands :  The  figures  for  employment  in  industries  producing  animal  and  vegetable  oils  have  been  subtracted  from  this 
sector  and  are  now  included  under  chemicals. 

4.  Volume  of  Consumption  (Table  XXI) 

Western  Germany :  Interpolation  of  the  six-monthly  estimates  of  consumer  expenditure  published  in  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik 
has  been  made  by  means  of  the  monthly  index  of  retail  sales  at  constant  prices,  from  the  same  source.  This  could 
be  done,  however,  only  for  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  clothing  and  household  goods.  The  interpolation  for  total 
consumer  expenditure  continues  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  in  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Wirtschaftsforschung. 

Norway :  Quarterly  consumer  expenditu-e  in  constant  (1950)  prices  is  taken  from  Statistiske  Meldinger.  The  quarterly  averages 
for  1949  in  1950  prices  have  been  supplied  by  the  Norwegian  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  have  been  computed  by  applying 
volume  indices  of  consumption  m  1949  and  1950,  derived  from  data  in  1938  prices,  to  consumption  in  current  prices 
in  1950.  The  difference  in  movement  between  1949  and  1950,  in  terms  of  1938  prices  and  1950  prices,  is  not  known 
exactly,  but  is  considered  to  be  n<inimal. 

5.  Index  Numbers  of  the  Cost  of  Living  (Table  XX) 

Netherlands :  The  series  has  been  slightly  revised,  so  as  to  exclude  from  the  general  index  the  component  group  for  taxes  and 
social  insurance  contributions. 

6.  Production  and  Finance  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
(Tables  11  to  13,  15  and  16,  and  XXXII  to  XXXV) 

Amendments  to  the  Long-term  Plans  and  Operational  Plans  for  1954  in  Czechoslovakia, 

Eastern  Germany  and  Hungary  (Table  11) 

Czechoslovakia  :  The  First  Czechoslovak  Economic  Five-Year  Plan,  July  1948,  pages  56-57,  178;  Rude  Prdvo,  27  February  1951 ; 
23  January,  24  February,  10  and  11  March,  15  April,  12-15  June  1954;  Sbirka  ZdkonH  RCS  (Gazette  of  laws  and 
statutes)  No.  2,  2  February  1954  and  Oredni  List  (Official  Gazette)  No.  115,  17  September  1953. 

Eastern  Germany :  Die  Wirtschaft,  27  July  1950;  Gesetz  iiber  den  Fiinfjahrplan  (Schriftenreihe  der  D.D.R.,  No.  8),  pages  213, 
214,  217-224,  235,  244;  Neues  Deutschland,  1  April  and  2  June  1954, 

Hungary :  The  texts  of  the  laws  on  the  Five-year  Plan  in  their  initial  and  revised  version;  for  the  second  revision:  Table  25 
of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953 ',  Szabad  Nep,  17  May  1951,  23  January  and  13  May  1954;  Tdrsadalmi  Szemle, 
1953,  No.  12,  page  1191;  1954,  No.  1,  pages  40-42;  Magyar-Szovjet  Kozgazdasdgi  Szemle,  1954,  No.  3,  page  220; 
Z.  Vas,  Az  5  eves  terv  mdsodik  evenek  feladatai  (The  Tasks  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  Five-year  Plan)  1951,  page  46; 
plan  fulfilment  reports  for  1950,  1951,  1952  and  1953;  Kepes  Figyeld,  7  January  1950. 

Budgetary  Estimates  and  Out-Turn  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Five  Eastern  European  Countries  (Table  12) 

Soviet  Union :  Izvestia,  1  and  9  March  1952,  6  and  9  August  1953,  22,  23  and  28  April  1954. 

Czechoslovakia :  Rude  Prdvo,  24  and  25  April  1953;  10  and  11  March  1954. 
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Poland :  Dziennik  Ustaw  (Official  Gazette),  1953,  No.  26;  1954,  No.  19. 

Hungary :  Szabad  Nep,  15  to  22  December  1952;  Magyar-Szovjet  Kozgazdasdgi  Szemle,  1953,  No.  2,  pages  153-165;  Szabad 
Nep,  16  to  19  June  1954. 

Rumania :  Scinteia,  25  January  1953  and  21  April  1954. 

Bulgaria:  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  3  and  10  February  1953;  2  and  5  February  1954. 

Gross  Additions  to  Purchasing  Power  from  Price  Reductions,  Wage  Increases  and  Other  Measures  (Table  13) 

Soviet  Union :  Izvestia,  23  January  and  9  August  1953,  31  January,  22  and  27  April  1954;  Voprosy  Ekonomiki,  No.  2,  1954, 
page  72;  Pravda,  6  October  1952. 

Eastern  Germany :  Neues  Deutschland,  30  July,  17  and  25  October,  12  December  1953;  10  June  1954;  Finanzwirtschaft,  1954, 
No.  5. 

Hungary :  Szabad  Nep,  10  November  1953;  20,  23,  24,  26  January  and  21  February  1954. 

Bulgaria :  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  2  February,  5  February  and  28  March  1954. 


Supplies  of  Major  Items  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (Table  15) 

Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  page  43 ;  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  pages  273  and  275. 

Soviet  Union:  Izvestia,  26  September,  1  October  1953,  31  January  1954;  Pravda,  29  September  1953,  13  March  1954;  Soviet 
Weekly,  11  February  1954. 

Czechoslovakia :  Prague  News  Letter,  13  March  1954;  Rude  Prdvo,  19  December  1953;  31  January  1954;  12-17  June  1954; 
Uredni  List,  17  September  1953. 

Eastern  Germany :  Statistische  Praxis,  No.  10,  1953,  Nos.  5  and  6,  1954;  Gesetzblatt,  23  February  1954;  Neues  Deutschland, 
14  February  1954. 

Hungary:  Szabad  Nep,  23  and  30  December  1953;  23  and  24  January  1954;  Magyar-Szovjet  Kozgazdasdgi  Szemle,  1953, 
No.  3,  11-12,  pages  239  and  269;  Tdrsadalmi  Szemle,  1954,  No.  1,  pages  42  and  46. 

Poland:  Try  buna  Ludu,  6  February  1954;  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  No.  398,  17  April  1954;  Wirtschaftsdienst  (Polnisches 
Informationsbiiro,  East  Berlin),  No.  5,  May  1954,  and  No.  6,  June  1954. 

Rumania :  Rumdnisches  Informationsbulletin  (Rumanian  Legation,  Berne),  25  February  1954;  Scinteia,  21  April  1954. 

Bulgaria :  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  9  April  1954;  The  Second  Five-year  Plan,  Sofia,  1954;  G.  Chankov  :  Report  at  the  Sixth  Congress 
of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  Sofia,  1954;  V.  Chervenko  :  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bulgarian 
Communist  Party,  Sofia,  1954.  Plan  results  of  1953  and  results  of  the  First  Five-year  Plan,  given  in  Rabotnichesko 
Delo,  6  March  1954. 


Production  and  Supply  of  Mineral  Fertilizers  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (Table  16) 

Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  page  43;  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  pages  273  and  275. 

Soviet  Union:  Soviet  Weekly,  11  February  1954. 

Czechoslovakia :  Rude  Prdvo,  15  April  1954;  Sbirka  ZdkowH  RCS,  2  February  1954;  Industrial  Reports  of  the  Statistical  Office 
of  Czechoslovakia,  1948,  Nos.  28-29. 

Eastern  Germany:  Neues  Deutschland,  11  February  1954;  Die  Wirtschaft,  2  November  1951;  Gesetzblatt,  23  February  1954. 
Hungary :  Szabad  Nep,  27  January  1954;  Tdrsadalmi  Szemle,  1954,  No.  1,  page  42. 

Poland :  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  No.  13,  20  February  1954;  Bulletin  (Bureau  d’informations  polonaises,  Paris),  23  March  1954. 

Fixed  Capital  Investment  and  its  Distribution  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  (Table  XXXII) 
Bulgaria:  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  2  February  1954;  10  April  1954. 

Czechoslovakia :  Rude  Prdvo,  16  September  1953;  23  January  and  31  January  1954;  10  and  11  March  1954;  12-17  June  1954. 
Sbirka  Zdkonu  RCS,  2  February  1954. 

Hungary :  Szabad  Nep,  23,  24  and  27  January  1954;  Tarsadalmi  Szemle,  1954,  No.  1,  page  41. 

Rumania :  Scdnteia,  23  August  1953.  Scinteia,  21  April  1954. 

Soviet  Union :  Pravda,  22,  23  and  27  April  1954. 
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Production  Programme  by  Commodities  of  Light,  Food  and  Heavy  Industries  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  Countries  (Tables  XXXIII  and  XXXIV) 

Soviet  Union :  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Geneva,  1953,  pages  42-43,  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953, 
Geneva,  1954,  page  270;  Izvestia,  28  and  30  October  1953;  27  April  1954  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Czechoslovakia:  The  Czechoslovak  Economic  Five-year  Plan,  Orbis,  Prague,  July  1949;  Rude  Prdvo,  27  February  1951; 
15  April  1954;  12-17  June  1954;  Sbirka  ZdkonH  RCS,  2  February  1954  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Eastern  Germany:  Gesetz  uber  den  Fiinfjahrplan,  Berlin,  1951;  Die  Wirtschaft,  27  July  1950;  17  December  1953;  Neues 
Deutschland,  20  December  1953;  Statistische  Praxis,  No.  3,  1954  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Poland:  Dziennik  Ustaw  (Official  Gazette),  30  August  1950,  No.  37,  pages  427-450;  Zycie  Gospodarcze,  No.  7,  1954;  Trybuna 
Ludu,  6  February  1954;  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  London,  27  March  1954,  10  and  17  April  1954  and  plan  fulfilment 
reports. 

Hungary :  Hungary’s  Five-year  Plan,  1950-1954.  Law  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  on  5  December  1949  (The  Hungarian 
News  and  Information  Service,  London);  Szabad  Nep,  23  January  1954;  Tdrsadalmi  Szemle,  1954,  No.  1,  pages  40-42; 
Szabad  Nep,  25  May  1954  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Rumania:  La  Roumanie  nouvelle,  1-15  January  1951;  Pour  une  paix  durable,  pour  une  democratie  populaire  I,  28  August  1953; 
Scdnteia,  23  August  1953;  Probleme  economice,  7  August  1953  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Bulgaria :  Drzhaven  Vestnik,  Sofia,  18  January  1949,  No.  12;  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  3  February  1954;  10  April  1954  and  plan 
fulfilment  reports. 

Changes  in  Wages,  Productivity  and  the  Cost  of  Production  (Table  XXXV) 

Soviet  Union :  Izvestia,  22  April  1954;  plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports;  Soviet  Weekly,  11  February  1954. 

Czechoslovakia :  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports  and  Rude  Prdvo,  2  April  and  27  June  1954. 

Eastern  Germany :  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports  and  Neues  Deutschland,  17  December  1953;  Statistische  Praxis,  No.  6, 1954. 

Hungary :  Szabad  Nep,  27  May  1954. 

Poland :  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports;  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  27  March  1954. 

Rumania :  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports;  Scinteia,  21  April  1954. 

Bulgaria :  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports;  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  9  and  10  April  1954. 

International  Trade  and  Payments  (Tables  7,  XXIII,  XXVI.  XXVIII,  XXIX  and  XXX) 

Changes  in  Net  Foreign  Exchange  Reserves  (Table  7) 

The  coverage  of  the  series  shown  is  as  follows  ; 

Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden :  Changes  in  net  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  of  the  banking  system. 

Western  Germany,  Italy :  Changes  in  net  foreign  exchange  assets  of  the  central  bank  and  (in  Italy)  the  foreign  exchange  control 
authorities. 

Netherlands :  Gross  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  of  the  banking  system. 

Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg :  Gross  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  of  the  central  bank. 

France :  Gross  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  of  the  central  bank  plus  its  advances  to  the  Stabilization  Fund.  (The  real 
foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  Fund  are  not  known.) 

Switzerland :  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  of  the  central  bank  and  the  treasury,  adjusted  for  changes  in  clearing  balances, 
European  Payments  Union  credits  and  liabilities  to  foreign  banks  in  the  European  Payments  Union  area. 

United  Kingdom :  Official  holdings  of  gold  and  United  States  and  Canadian  dollars,  less  liabilities  to  the  European  Payments 
Union. 

Balance  of  Payments  of  Europe  and  Other  Areas  with  the  United  States  (Table  XXIII) 

Goods  and  services  provided  under  the  military  aid  programme  are  excluded  throughout  the  table.  The  amounts  of  such 

aid,  as  given  in  the  original  source,  are  as  follows  (in  millions  of  dollars)  : 


Western 

Europe 

■  Latin  American 
Republics 

All  other 
countries 

TOTAL 

1952 — First  quarter 

1  006 

—  6 

270 

1  282 

Fourth  quarter 

662 

-1  7 

134 

802 

1954 — First  quarter 

660 

—  11 

155 

826 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  military  expenditure  abroad  (for  goods  and  services  purchased  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces  for  their  own  use  abroad  and — as  in  “  offshore  purchases  ” — for  transfer  to  other  countries)  is  included  in  the 
table  under  the  item  “  services  (net)  ”.  The  amount  of  such  military  expenditure  included  in  the  table  is  as  follows  (in  millions 
of  dollars) : 
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1953 

1954 

First 

Fourth 

First 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

United  Kingdom . 

45 

53 

68 

Other  European  countries  .  .  . 

174 

303 

274 

Total  Europe . 

219 

356 

342 

Affiliated  overseas  areas  “  .  .  . 

23 

21 

19 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

19 

14 

15 

Canada  . 

46 

55 

41 

Latin  American  republics  .  .  . 

10 

4 

9 

All  other  countries . 

230 

250 

192 

International  institutions  .... 

— 

— 

— 

Total  world . 

.  .  547 

700 

618 

a  Excluding  the  sterling  area. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  into  merchandise  and  services  is  not  available.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  system  of  reporting 
is  a  departure  from  the  method  previously  used  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce;  until  the  June  1954  issue  of 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  military  expenditure  appears  to  have  been  included  under  two  items,  “  imports  of  merchandise  ” 
and  “  imports  of  miscellaneous  services  :  Government  Consequently,  Table  XXIII  as  published  in  this  Bulletin  is  not  fully 
comparable  with  similar  tables  published  in  earlier  issues  and  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe',  the  changes  described  above, 
however,  affect  only  the  items  “  exports  to  the  United  States  ”  and  “  services  (net) 

Indices  of  Unit  Value  and  Volume  of  Trade  by  Major  Commodity  Groups  (Tables  XXVI  and  XXVIII) 

United  Kingdom :  Quarterly  figures  given  for  1953  and  1954  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  1951  and  1952,  owing 
to  changes  in  the  commodity  nomenclature  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  statistics.  New  unit-value  indices  published 
by  the  United  Kingdom  (with  1953  as  a  base)  have  been  transferred  to  the  base  1950  with  the  aid  of  current-weighted 
unit-value  indices. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Eighteen  European  Countries  and  the  United  States  (Tables  XXIX  and  XXX) 

Denmark :  Beginning  January  1954,  Greenland  is  included  in  the  Danish  customs  territory.  This  trade  is  now  considered 
internal  trade,  as  has  previously  been  Denmark’s  trade  with  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  it  is  excluded  throughout  the  table. 
France :  Non-monetary  gold  (item  No.  16-24  in  the  French  nomenclature)  is  included  in  the  French  trade  statistics  and  in 
Tables  XXIX  and  XXX.  However,  for  certain  periods  shown  in  the  tables,  imports  and  exports  of  such  gold  have 
assumed  proportions  which  seriously  distort  the  figures.  French  exports  of  non-monetary  gold  to  Switzerland,  for 
example,  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Group  II  given  in  Table  XXIX.  The  figures 
for  gold  shipments  in  the  periods  shown  by  main  areas  are  as  follows  (in  millions  of  current  dollars)  : 


French  Imports  and  Exports  of  Non-monetary  gold 


1952 

19  5  3 

1954 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

Total  imports . 

55.6 

49.2 

71.1 

57.0 

50.6 

42.9 

of  which  from  Group  I 

6.5 

4.9 

10.7 

6.9 

5.8 

1.4 

II 

15.6 

12.2 

16.6 

8.4 

16.2 

26.1 

VII 

— 

3.4 

2.1 

— 

— 

— 

VIII 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.3 

XIII 

32.0 

22.5 

33.4 

38.3 

22.4 

0.9 

XV 

0.2 

3.4 

3.5 

2.1 

4.1 

0.5 

Total  exports . 

52.8 

57.0 

62.9 

61.2 

54.8 

53.0 

of  which  to  Group  II 

47.8 

48.5 

58.0 

56.4 

50.3 

49.1 

XIV 

2.6 

1.9 

1.2 

0.3 

I.l 

0.3 

XV 

1.7 

3.6 

2.7 

3.9 

2.6 

2.7 

Sweden :  Figures  on  trade  with  “  Other  Arabia  ”,  as  given  in  the  Swedish  trade  statistics,  have  been  changed  from  Group  XIII 
(Overseas  sterling  area)  to  Group  XV  (Other  overseas  countries). 

Figures  for  Spain  in  the  fourth  quarter  1953  and  for  Greece,  Spain  and  Turkey  in  the  first  quarter  1954  are  estimates 
based  on  incomplete  data. 

For  a  complete  definition  of  the  country  groups,  see  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  United  Nations, 
Geneva,  1953,  Appendix  B  (pages  366-367).  Starting  with  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  Jordan  and  Libya  have 
been  changed  from  “  Other  overseas  countries  ”  to  “  Overseas  sterling  area 


